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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFFCT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED ; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payable in advance), 





VoL, 65.—No. 45. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1887. 





as 
NEW SONG. 





“MY LITTLE QUEEN.” 


WORDS BY 
KEATS. 


MUSIC BY 


WENTWORTH HUYSHE. 





PUBLISHED BY 
~GEORGE & CO., 3a, Tottenham Court Road, W. 





ONDON WIND INSTRUMENT. UNION. 
President—Sirk ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Director—Sicnor Caro Duccli. 


The first series will comprise SIX CHAMBER CONCERTS on Friday 
evenings, November 11, 18, 25; December 2,9 and 16, 1887, at the Continental 
_— » 157. New Bond Street, W. Flute, Mr. John Radcliff; Oboe, Mr. H. 

G. nm: Clarionet-Sefior, Manuel Gomez; Horn, Mr. T. F. Mann; Bassoon, 
Mr. AN B.. Wotton ; Piano, Signor Carlo Ducci. Programme of the FIRST 
CONCERT, Nov. 11, at 8.30: Quintet, Op. 81, in F, for Flute, Oboe, Clarionet, 
Horn and Bassoon (Onslow), Messrs. Radcliff, Lebon, Gomez, Mann and 
Wotton; Aria, ‘‘Empio dird Tu sei” (Giulio Cesare) (Handel), Madame Belle 
Cole ; Grand Duo Concertante, Op. 47, for Piano and Clarionet (Weber), Signor 
Dueei and Senor Gomez; Aria, “‘Orpheus”’ (Gluck), Madame Belle Cole ; Grand 
Quintet, Op. 16, in E flat, for. Piano, Oboe, Clarionet, Horn and Bassoon 
(Beethoven), Messrs. Ducci, Lebon, Gomez, Mann, and Wotton. Pianoforte 
kindly lent by Messrs. Erard. Reserved Seats, 5s., Reserved Seats for the Six 
Concerts, 1 guinea, Unreserved Seats, 2s , Unreserved Seats for the Six Concerts, 
10s, Tickets to be obtained at the usual Agents, or of Mr. Vert, 6, Cork Street, 
Burlington Gardens, W. No money taken at the doors. 





London: F. PITMAN, 





Price {39 Be pee 
NOW READY. 
(ISAIAH), 
A SACRED CANTATA, 
WRITTEN BY 


GUISEPPE ALBINI. 


TRANSLATED AND ADAPTED BY 


JOSEPH BENNETT. 


LUIGI] MANCINELLI, 


PERFORMED WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS AT THE NORWICH FESTIVAL, 


Vocal Score, Price 3s. 6d.; in Cloth, 5s. 
LONDON: CHAPPELL & €O0., 50. NEW BOND ST,, W. 
City Branch—t5s, Poultry, E.C., 


Wew WW alt. 
"eT ke OF LOVE, 


By HUGH CLIFFORD. 


Played daily at the Manchester and Liverpool Exhibitions with 
enormous success. 

















20 and 21, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








CARPENTER’S ANGELUS ORGANS 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED FOR 


QUALITY, DESIGN, OR PRICE. 





ORGANS 


-_ SUITABLE FOR HOUSE, CHURCH, CHAPEL, OR SCHOOLROOM. 


WUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS. 
Prices from 5gns. to 250gns. 


HIRE PURCHASE OR 
Send for our Fllustrated Catalogues. 
SOLE EUROPEAN. AGENTS: 


JOHN G. MURDOCH & Co. Limited, 


91 & 93, FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C.,. 247, UPPER STREET, HIGHBURYyNy 
And GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, NEWCASTLE, SHIELDS, BIRMINGHAM, REDHILL, &c. aN 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR OASH. 
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RovaL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
‘ As a tribute of respect to the memory of the late Sir G. A. Macfarren, a 
Concert of Chamber Compositions by him will be given by pupils of the College, 
in the Concert Hall of the Alexandra House, on Thursday, November 10, at 7.30 
p.m., ineigding : Quartet (MS.), for Strings; Quintet, for Piano and Strings ; 
two Songs, with Violin and Obbligato; also Quartet in F minor, Op. 95 
an vente Admission, by ticket only, to be obtained on application to the 
egistrar at the College. 
_ Nov. 2, 1887. G. GROVE, Director. 


ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 1, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington ; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 
_ _Fee, threeto five guineas at St. George's Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 
Piano —Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 
Singing—M., Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 
Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. “Cello—Pezze. 
Sees ee ee. 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


President-—-The EArt of ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1887-88. 














CLASSES anp LECTURES. 

a The HALF TER M commences November 7, when new Students are received. 

he following is a list of the subjects taught :—Harmony, Counterpoint, Form 
and Orchestration, Composition, Pianoforte, Organ, Figured Bass Playing, Solo 
Singing, the Art of Pianoforte Accompaniment, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Oboe, 
Clarionet, Harp, Horn, Orchestral Class, Musical History, Sight Singing, Choral 
Class, Vocal and Aural Physiology. 
si An examination will take place in January, 1888, for the following :—The 
a EEN VICTORIA SCHOLARSHIP, value £42 per annum; the MAYBRICK and 

IANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT Prizes, value £5 5s. each; and a COLLEGE 
ORGAN EXHIBITION. 

I rospectus, forms of application, regulations, and all particulars to be obtained 

on application to the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 


: By Order of the Academical Board. 
___ Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


ACADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 





FORTE PLAYING. i i 
ished ays.) G. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab 
President - . - FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director Sat top Lean OSCAR BERINGER. 


; engage = erm commences October 3. Entrance ‘Day, October 1, from ten 
0 -. Fee ; Six Guineas. The Academy is for Amateur and Professional 
Students. Two Pianoforte and One Harmony Lessons weekly. For ‘prospectus 
and all particulars apply to the Director. 


[JNIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. (The 
Church of England University of Upper Canada.) 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 
The next Examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Music will be held simul- 
taneously in Toronto and London in Easter week, 1888. _ Women are admissible 


to these examinations, For particul i 
Registrar for England, Southers, a eee Te 


Just Published. 


AGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS, in the key of C.—Easy 

_ setting for Parish Choirs, by Loraine Holloway, A.C.O.. (Organist and 
Choirmaster of the Parish Church, Fakenham). Price Threepence. London : 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 








I USIC MS.—To Amateur Composers and others.—Vocal and 

Instrumental Music published immediately on advan us terms. Address, 

arranging interview if possible, Publisher, 124, St. Leonard Street, Bromley-by- 
w, E. 


Hotel 1 List. 


The charge for a space in this column ts go|- per year—payable in 
advance—including postal copy of the paper every week. The proprietors 
reserve to themselves the right of refusing any advertisement. 


LACKPOOL.—Bailey’s Hotel, North Shore. Near the Pier and 
Winter Gardens, te 
ONDON.—Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 


Cross. 


M ANCHESTER.—Queen’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 




















OUTHPORT.—Victoria Hotel, on the Promenade, facing the 


Pier ; five minutes from the Wjnter Gardens. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE SIUDENTS 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


ContrAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
- ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


© aturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road tor acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire.to understand, sat 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” : 

‘Graphic.—‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.’ 

School Board Chronicle.—‘ A useful book or earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected, branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” d 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 


And all Book and Music Sellers. 


De. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for improving the 
voice 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING, 
without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in me ig India, 
1, 


America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from Patti, Trebelli, Patey, 
Santley, and the most eminent medical men, : 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s: 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 





leasant 
torily 








NEW EDITION AT REDUCED PRICE. 
THE 


PAROCHIAL CHANT BOOK, 


for the Psalms and Canticles, 
ALEX. » 8... - GOOPER, 46.0, 


The above collection contains nearly 400 chants by the 
most eminent Church Composers, most of which were writteu 
expressly for this work. 


Price 2s. Melodies, 8d. 


LONDON: WEEKES, 14 HANOVER ST, W. 














HE MUSICAL WORLD may be bought at any of the under- 
mentioned places. - Should any difficulty arise in obtaining 
the paper, direct communication to the Manager, 68 & 70, 
Wardour Street, will oblige. . 

ASCHERBERG & Co., 211, Regent Street. 

Berwick, Air Street. © 

CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 

CRAMER & Co., Regent Street. 

J. & J. Hopkinson, 95, New Bond Street. 

A. Hays, 26, Old Bond Street. _ 

A. Hays, 4, Exchange Buildings, E.C. 

ord Street. 


Marriott & WILLIAMS, 295, 
AND AT 


Messrs. W. H. SmrrH & Sons’ Bookstalls. 
Messrs. GRIFFITH & FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard, | 
And all Newsagents - pee 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge ‘forts ted a space in this column is 
los. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 315. 6d. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Applica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MUSICAL WoRLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 








Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
St. Jonn’s Woop, N.W. 


Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
(Professor of the Hite Coee: and Conductor,) 
17, FINSBURY PARK gVILLAs, 
GREEN LANES, N. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W W, 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 
(Guitar, Concertina, a on weg Wood and Straw 


22A, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 























Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist) (baritone) 
Firzroy MANSION, CHARLOTTE STREET, 


FitzRoy SQUARE, W. 


Vocalists—Sopranos. 
Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BoswortH House, Hussanp’s BoswortTH, 
Ruopy. 














Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
clo NoLaNn & JACKSON. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 








Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON RoaD, MUNSTER Park, 
FuruaM, S.W. 








Mrs. WELMAN 
(Concerts), 
3, BEDFORD GARDENS, 
KENSINGTON, W. 
Miss AGNES LARKCOM 
Has removed to 
158, PorTSDOWN Roab, W. 


Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 














(Concert and Oratorio), 
_29, ALBANY STREET, REGENTS PARK, N.W. 
: Contraltos. ‘di ; 
Miss JOSEPHINE ‘CRAVINO: 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
a SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 


Private Lessons given. CAMBERWELL, S.E, 
Miss ahah E. DAKIN, R.A.M. 





(Mez. Sop.), | 


(Ballads, Oviidorio, &c), 
31, MonMouTH Roap, 
; BayswaTeEr, Lonpon, W. 


Miss LENA ae he 
42, Norroik Sonang, Hype Park, W. 











Miss PASTIE MICHIE, 
68, P'\Rx WALK, Futuam Roan, 
Lonpon, S.W. 











Tenors. Pianoforte. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN Mr. G. PRADEAU, 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), (Lessons and Recitals), 


c/o Mr, ALFRED Mout, 
26, OLD Bonp Street, W., 
Or, 270, EtcIn. AVENUE, MAIDA VALE W. 





Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera) 
Address—N. VERT, Esq., ~ 


6, Cork STREET, W. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLincton, N. 


Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gotuic LopGE, 





LoRDSHIP LANE, S.E. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD'S Bush, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 


60, WESTBOURNE Park VIL.as, W. 


1, Stowe Roap, 
SHEPHERD’s BusH, W. 


Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 224, Dorset STREET, 
PorTMAN SquarE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” ros. 6d. 


Violin. 


“Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET RoaD, 
Pupils visited or received. ANERLEY, S.E. 
Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 


(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Griningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Seirées). 
109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 


84, New Bonp Street, W. 
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Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BELs1zE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEatey, 


1oA, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Herr POLONASKI 


(For Concerts, At Homes, or Lessons,, 
Please address—c/o N. VERT, Esq., 
6, Cork STREET, W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
clo J. S. Morcan & Co., 
22, OLD BRoap STREET, Lonpon. 


Mr. W. ESMOND, 





24, UPPER Mount STREET, DUBLIN. 








Baritones. 





Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
cjo N. VERT, Esq, 


6, CorK STREET, W. 





Mr. FREDERIC KING 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, OLtp Bonp Street, W. 





Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 

Mr. SAML. K. WHITE, Manager and 
Secretary, Derby Castle, Douglas, Isle of 


Man, requests that all communications from 
Vocalists be addressed as above. 











Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
West. Dutwicu, S.E. 





Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 


2, VERE STREET, W. 


MR, HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 


Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 








Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorie, Opera and: Concerta), ' 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 


BuckxincHamM Gate, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, ton — oa Singers,’ 
30, LANCASTER Roap, 


Nortinc Hitt, W. 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
Oratorio, and Opera), 


__ 70, PoRtspo Roap, MAIDA IDA VALE, Ww. 





Bass, 
Mr. FRANK CELLI 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Sr., 
Bur.incTton GARDENS, W 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES 











Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Busines Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 


10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
roa, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 
(Oratorio and 


‘oncert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W, 
Mr. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 














Concerts, and Oratorio), 
(Concerts and Oratorio), Busmess Manager, W. B. H » 
34, WELBECK STREET, W. 104, WARWICK Ww. 





Trumpet & Cornet. 





‘Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 


185, Kine’s Roap, N.W. 





Mr. T.L. CAMBION faa): a 


Business Managet, Ww. 
10d WARWICK STREET, W, 
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A great and genuine success. 12th Edition. 
TOSTI’S NEW SONG. 
At THE CONVENT GATE. Words by Weatherly. Music by 
Tosti. 


Sung with unprecedented success by Madame Albani, Miss Damian, 
and by all the leading singers of the day. Published in four keys. An enormous 
success, equal to that enjoyed by the famous songs, ‘* For Ever and for Ever,” 
** Good-Bye,” ‘‘ Yesterday,” and ‘‘ Help me to Pray,” of the same composer. 


Ricorp!, 265, Regent Street, W. 





VERDI’S OTELLO.—Just published. 


SANTASIA on VERDI'S OTELLO, for Pianoforte Solo. 


W. Kuhe. Net 2s. 


World-famed OPERATIC SELECTIONS. By W. Kuhe.- From Verdi’s 
** Aida,” net 2s. 6d.; Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele,” net 2s. ; and Ponchielli’s *‘ Gio- 
conda,” net 2s. 


By 


RicorpD!I, 265, Regent Street, W. 





Just published. 


IOVANNI BOTTESINI (the greatest double bass. player of all 
times). Biographical Notes by Cesare Lisei.. Translated by Prof. Tito 
Pagliardini. Net 6d. 
Ricorni, 265, Regent Street, W. 





LEASURE, at DRURY LANE.—Augustus Harris, Lessee and 

Manager.—EVERY EVENING at 7.45, ‘‘ Pleasure,” a grand spectacular 

comedy-drama, in six acts, by Paul Merritt and Augustus Ilarris.-—Box-office 
open daily from ten to five. 





RURY LANE.—PLEASURE.—Alma Murray, L. Miska, Jenny 
Dawson, Dairolle and Fanny Brough ; Harry Nicholls, Edward Sass, Percy 
Lyndal, Victor Stevens, Lionel Rignold, O’Brien, and Edward Gardiner. 








sD sayprvared LANE, the SAFEST THEATRE in EUROPE.—There 

are 17 exits through main walls of building.—One to Drury Lane, three to 
Catherine Street, seven to Russell Street, six to Vinegar Yard. The auditorium is 
always emptied in three minutes. The public are invited to time it for themselves. 





RURY LANE.—PUSS IN BOOTS, Boxing Night, Dec. 26.— 
Box-office open Monday Next. 


TT FRASER QUINTET.—Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and 
Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for Concerts, 
‘© At Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.— Address : 121, Adelaide Road, N. W. 








\ ESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. High- Class 


Public Concerts. Examination for Orchestral Membership 1st and 3rd 
Wednesdays. Address, The Hon. Secretaries, THE TOWN I{ALL, WESTMINSTER. 


HINTS TO CHURCH OFFICERS & GHORISTERS, 


By JOHN SAMUELS. 





PRICE 2/- PER DOZEN. 


POST 2/3. 


“The distribution among Church Choigfthroughout the country of a short tract 
by John Samuels, entitled, ‘ Hints to Church Officers and Choristers,’ would be an 
excelleut mode of remedying certain annoyances connected with the demeanour of 
some choirs, especially as regards the younger members of them during service 
time.” —Musical World. 


——_~wSEoOrwEr Sees 


PARKER & CO., 6; SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY, 
me RTF CE SOR Bae 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


and are pronounced the best medicines for amily use. ‘Tens of thousands of written testimonials 
bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. ‘hey are acknowledged by the whole 
civilised world to be the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 





Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, bet the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter, 








ARGYLL HOUSE. 


WILLIAM EVANS, 


TAILOR, 


To Ladies and Gentlemen of the Musical and 
Theatrical Professions. 

















A SPECIAL DESIGNER FOR LADIES’ GARMENTS. 
Private & Professional Costumes. 


SPECIALITE,—Dress Suits and every description of Uniform 
to order. ‘ 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


9, ARGYLL STREET, 
(2 DOORS FROM HENGLER’S,) Ps 


ba 


et 











EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY, 


These Pens are 
} simply perfection 
i for those persons 
who write rapidly. 
HIt is almost in.- 
possible to make 
them stick in the 
paper, spurt, or 
blot, and they do 
}mot require dip- 
ping nearly so of- 


uad| ten as other Pens 

Price 1s. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. fib: 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 94 , 
WHOLESALE—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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T= MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at MeRRyDEw’s Library, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


NoTICcE TO ADVERTISERS.—Aadvertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. Telephone No.3849. Telegraphic address; ““ASMAL,” 
London, 








NoTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE Musica, WorLD | 


is now reduced to 17s. 6d. per annum (payable in advance). 


All business communications to be addressed to the Manager of 
THE Musicau Wor tp. 


All communications in reference to the literary fart of the fafer to be 
addressed to the Editor, who cannot undertake to return retected 
MSS. unless accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 


Che Musical Glorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1887. 














DEATH OF JENNY LIND. 


WE regret to announce the death of Madame Lind-Gold- 
schmidt, who is better known and will be remembered in 
history by the name of Jenny Lind. -Her health had been 
failing for some time, and she was compelled not long ago to 
resign her post: as professor of singing at the Royal College of 
Music—the last link still connecting her with the practice of 
an art which she had loved from girlhood and in which her 
successes had been equalled by few. From the stage she had 
retired at a comparatively early age and while still in the 
zenith of her power, and her last important appearance on the 
concert platform abroad took place in 1870, when she sang 
the soprano part in her husband’s oratorio, Ruth, at 
Diisseldorf. Since then she was occasionally heard at 
charitable concerts and in private ; but to the present genera- 
tion of amateurs she had become a stranger and an honoured 
name. Seventeen years of retirement are apt to dim the 
brightest fame of an executive artist in the minds of living 
men. If Madame Goldschmidt had died thirty or forty years 
ago, when the “Jenny I.ind fever” was at its highest, the news 
would have sent a thrill through musical Europe. As it is, 
the loss will be felt chiefly by the large circle of friends who 
loved and esteemed her in private life. 

Jenny Lind was born on October 6, 1820, at Stockholm, 
and is said to have evinced musical talent and a beautiful 
voice in her fourth year. Mdlle. Lundberg, the famous 
dancer, heard the child in her ninth year, and induced her 
parents to send her as a pupil to the school of singing at- 
tached to the Court Theatre of her native city. Berg and 
Crélius were her first masters,and she made her début as 
Agatha in Der Freischiitz at Stockholm in 1838, playing also 
Euryanthe, Alice in Robert fe Diable, and S son va 
Vestale with signal success. But’ although she 
public she failed to satisfy herself, and in 1841, when her 
engagement at Stockholm had expired, she went to Paris, to 


- place herself under Manuel Garcia, with whom she studied for 


several months, and appeared once at the Grand Opéra jin. 
1842, but without success. It is said that this disappointrnent 
induced her to make a vow never to sing in Paris again, and 
this she strictly kept, although tempting offers were not want- 
ing’ at a later period when her fame had become European. 
In another sense, however, her stay in Paris was to have 
important consequences. Meyerbeer heard her, and dis- 
covered the’ rich promise which the Parisian public had 
failed to see, and it was through his mcans that she 
obtained the engagement. at the Berlin Opera, from 


| which her international celebrity may be said to date. This 
was in 1844, when Jenny Lind appeared in Meyerbeer’s The - 





| Camp of Silesia, the principal soprano part of which had been 

specially written for her. Here her success was instantaneous. 
| The public greeted her as the “ Swedish Nightingale ;” and 
| Moscheles, who happened to be in Berlin, and later on in 
| London, became one of her warmest friends, speaks of her in 
| a letter to his wife :—“ Jenny Lind has truly enchanted me. 


| She is unique of her kind, and the air with two obbligato flutes 
is perhaps the most incredible thing in the way of bravura 
that can be heard anywhere.” This testimonial from a highly 
competent musician may be supplemented by that of a still 
greater one, Mendelssohn, who wrote :— 

In my whole life I have not seen an artistic nature so noble, so 
genuine. so true as is that of Jenny Lind. Natural gifts, study, and depth 
of feeling I have never seen united in the same degree ; and although one 
of these qualities may have been more onives in other persons, the 
combination of all three has never existed before, 

The posthumous fame of a singer could not rest on a 
safer basis than such words from such men. It is true that 
other contemporary critics are not always equally favourable. 
The author of “Musical Recollections of the Last Half 
Century,” who witnessed Jenny Lind’s dédu¢ in London, 
declares that “to my ear she invariably sang somewhat sharp, 
and [ could by no means consider any ‘prima donna to be a 
great artist who was only positively successful in four operas— 
Roberto, La Sonnambula, La Figlia del Reggimento, and Le 
Nozze di Figaro, her Norma having been a complete failure.” 
The charge of the lady’s continually singing sharp may be 


safely dismissed in the face of ample evidence to the contrary,: 


but the fact of her régertoire being somewhat limited cannot 
altogether be denied. Jenny Lind as a stage singer was a 
vocal artist rather than the interpreter of great dramatic 
emotions. It is true that her acting: as Alice in the 
scene at the Cross is spoken of as a carefully studied 
performance, but some competent witnesses whom we have 
consulted agree in saying that Jenny Lind belonged to the 
class of soprani leggieri who sing first-and act afterwards. It 
is quite true that her and the public’s favourite operas, re- 
quired more singing than acting ; at the same time it is an 
interesting subject for speculation how Jenny Lind and some 
of her famous contemporaries would have acquitted them- 
selves in the more dramatic style which has since come into 
vogue. That her own bias was not really for the stage is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that she left the opera as early 
as 1849, her last appearance “on any stage” as Alice in 
Robert le Diabie taking place on March 18 of that year. 
Henceforth she confined herself exclusively to the concert 
platform, and there she gained laurels even greener and more 
lucrative than those of the carlier stages of her career. Her 
singing of Swedish songs was in its way uncqualled ; these 
simple ditties became the rage of the town, and Moschek:s 
and other fashionable composers of the day transferred them 
to the piano. _ But still greater triumphs were in store for the 
artist in oratorio. Her singing in Mendelssohn’s £/zja/ still 
lives in the memory of those who heard it. The first per- 
formance in England of Schumann’s Paradise and the Feri, 
with Jenny Lind as the principal soprano, which was given at 
the Hanover Square Rooms in the presence of the Queen 
(July, 1856), was also a memorable incident in the great 
artist’s career. 

Jenny Lind’s first appearance on the London stage took 
place at Her Majesty’s Theatre on May 4, 1847, and was 
preluded by every art of réclame then in fashion. Two rival 
managers, Lumley and Bunn, went to law over her; and one 
of them recovered heavy damages, afterwards reduced, in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. The lady’s Continental successes 
and her private virtues, her charity, and her childlike inno- 








cence, &c., were canvassed by the newspapers with a fulness 
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of detail which would do credit to modern journalism of a 
certain class) No wonder that on the eventful evening the 
house was crowded, and the tickets were retailed by the agents 
at fabulous prices. The “ Jenny Lind fever,” already alluded 
to, raged during that and the following season with unabated 
violence, taking the form of portraits printed on handker- 
chiefs, fans, and similar objects. One chronicler even mentions 
“Jenny Lind potatoes,” called so from the blue specks on 
their skins, because the prima donna had blue eyes. Mr. 
Chorley, the well-remembered critic, says :— 

From the first moment till the end of that season (1847) nothing else 
was thought about, nothing else talked about, but the new Alice, the new 
Sonnambula, the new Maria~in Donizetti's charming comic opera—his 
best. Pages could be filled by describing the excesses of the public. 
Since the days when the world fought for hours at the pit door to see the 
recent farewell of Siddons nothing had been seen in the least approaching 
the scenes at the entrance of the theatre where Mdlle. Lind sang. Prices 
rose to a fabulous height. In short, the town, sacred and profane, went 
mad about “ the Swedish Nightingale.” , 

The fame of Sweden as the home of operatic songbirds has, it 
may be parenthetically stated, been fully sustained since then 
by such artists as Madame Nilsson and Mdlle. Arnoldson, the 
promising débutante of last season. In 1850 Jenny Lind went 
to America under the auspices of Mr. Barnum, and accom- 
panied by Mr., afterwards Sir Julius, Benedict. Here she 
remained for two years, giving concerts under Mr. Barnum’s 
management, and later on on her own account, and the profits 


realised by her were fabulous, being variously stated as | 


£20,000 and $3,000,000. It was at Boston, on February 5, 
1852 that she married Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, the well-known 
composer, whom she had previously known at Hamburg, and 
Readers of Mr. Bayard 
Taylor’s autobiography will remember the amusing incident 
of the ode written in connection with Mdlle. Lind’s triumphs 
and conferring upon the poet. a celebrity the reverse of agree- 
able. Returned to Europe, the young couple settled first at 
Dresden and afterwards at Wiesbaden and Hamburg. In 
1856, however, Jenny Lind once more appeared on the English 
concert platform ; and England she finally made her home. 
Living in comparative retirement from society, the great 
artist gathered round her a circle of admiring friends, and 
never lost her interest in the two chief objects of her life, 
music and charity. A writer in “Grove’s Dictionary” states 
that :— « 

The whole of her American earnings was devoted to founding and 
endowing art scholarships and other charities in her native Sweden ; 
while in England, the country of her adoption, among other charities she 
has given a whole hospital to Liverpool and a wing of another to London. 
The scholarship founded in memory of her friend Felix Mendelssohn 
also benefited largely by her help and countenance ; and it may be said 
with truth that her generosity and sympathy were never appealed to in 
vain by those who had any just claims upon them. 

Of late years Madame Lind-Goldschmidt was actively 
interested in the Bach Choir, as long as it was conducted by 
her husband, and she was seen at the head of the ar sig at 
each of the concerts given by that institution, She also held, 
as already mentioned, a professorship of singing at the Royal 
College of Music. “Her holidays she loved to spend at a house 
bought by her on the slope of the Malvern Hills, and it was 
here that she died, surrounded by her husband and her family, 





DEATH OF SIR GEORGE MACFARREN. 


WE regret to announce the sudden death of Sir George 
Macfarren, the well-known composer and Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, which took place. yesterday. Sir 
George Macfarren, one of the hardest workers of his time, 
died almost literally at his work ; and it is not many, weeks 
ago that we published the inaugural address which he 
delivered, in accordance with his annual practice, at the com- 


~“ 





mencement of the winter term of the institution over which 
he presided. His unceasing energy was all the more re- 
markable, as he laboured from an early age under an impaired 
eyesight, which soon terminated in total blindness, But 
nature, in his case, as in those of Handel and of Bach, made 
up for the loss of one sense by the increased efficiency of 
another. Few musicians equalled him in the acuteness of 
hearing which detected every wrong note and every gram- 
matical error in the composition of a pupil, and which, 
combined with a marvellous memory, enabled him to dictate 
the elaborate scores of his oratorios and other works without 
hesitation. Sir George Macfarren belonged essentially to the 
conservative school of music. With the latest developments 
of the art he had no sympathy, and he expressed his an- 
tagonism with a straightforwardness and consistency which 
even those who differed from him most widely in opinion had 
to respect. Being himself a master of counterpoint, he gave, 
especially in his latter compositions, an importance to the 
scientific or mechanical side of the art which most modern 
composers would consider to bea curb to true inspiration, and 
his teaching at the Royal Academy and in his published 
writings was in full accord with his practice. If it must be 
admitted that this persistent clinging to antiquated forms was 
apt to retard the shooting of the young idea under his care, 
let it on the other hand be cordially acknowledged that what- 
ever Sir George Macfarren taught or did was the outgrowth 
of earnest conviction, From the striving for popularity at 
any price which is too conspicuous in modern music he was 
entirely free. He was a conscientious artist, and as such he 
will be remembered in the history of English music, even if 
few or none of his works should survive the changes of time 
and taste which only the emanations of genius in the proper 
sense of the word can permanently resist. The incidents of 
the late composer's external career may be summed up in a 
few words. His life was essentially bound up with his work. 
George Alexander Macfarren was born in London March 2, 
1813, His father, a popular theatrical manager and play- 
wright of the day, and the author, among other things, 
of two of his son’s librettos, seems-to have taught him 
the rudiments of music. At the age of fourteen he became 
a pupil of Charles Lucas, and two years later he entered 
the Royal Academy, studying chiefly composition and 
also practising the pianoforte and the trombone., In 1834 he 
was appointed professor of the Academy and in the same 
year produced his symphony in F minor at the Society of 
British Musicians. It was followed in 1836 by the overture 
“Chevy Chase,” one of his most spirited compositions, and 
two years later by a dramatic work entitled Zhe Devil's Opera 
(libretto by his father), produced at the Lyceum Theatre with 


| much success. This was the first of a number of operas, in- 


cluding Don Quixote (1846), King Charles II. (1849), Robin 
Hood (1860), The Soldier's Legacy (1864), Caractacus, and 
others. Some of them are still in manuscript, and none of 
them has permanently kept, the stage. They lack dramatic 
fire, nor yet do they possess that easy vein of melody which 
in Balfe and Wallace compensates for the absence of depth 
and passion. More congenial than the stage was to so serious 
a composer the oratorio, In this branch of the art Sir George 
Macfarren no doubt did his best and most permanent work. 
The following are his most important efforts in sacred 


| music :-—S¢. John the Bapitst (produced at the Bristol Festival, 


October, 1873, and, perhaps, his masterpiece), the Resurrection 
(Birmingham Festival, 1876), Joseph(Leeds Festival, 1877), King 
David (Leeds Festival, 1883). The Lady of the Lake (Glasgow 
Festival, 1877), and other cantatas should also be mentioned in 
thesameconnection. If in.the oratorios counterpoint is occasion- 
ally too conspicuous, some of the smaller choral. works show 
an agreeable vein of melody. Such a work, for example, as 
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the cantata for female voices, Songs in a Cornfield, is a modcl | 


of graceful sentiment and simple diction. Among orchestral 


works seven symphonies and a number of concert overtures | 


should be mentioned. In addition to this there are church 
services, anthems, and a vast number of part songs, ballads, 
and other vocal compésitions. Sir George Macfarren was 
also a prolific writer on the history.and the theory of music. 
For a number of years he wrote the analytical programmes 
of the Philharmonic Concerts and contributed articles to the 
gth edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannia” and “Grove’s 
Dictionary.” He also delivered lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion and at Cambridge, where he succeeded Sterndale Bennett 
as Professor of Music in 1875. In April, 1876, his University 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Music, and in 
the same year he was appointed Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music. In 1883 he received the honour of 
knighthood, together with Sir George Grove and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan.— The Times. 





ADOLPHE NOURRIT. 
By E. Lecovuvé. 
(Continued from page 851.) 
Madame Malibran and Madame Carvalho have both sung the air 


of Cherubino, “Non so pili” in the JVozze di Figaro. We re- 
member the indefinable charm of Madame Carvalho, She was 


like Psyche listening to Eros. Motionless, her glance wandering | 


vaguely, at once absorbed and transported, she floated in a dream. 
Melody poured from her lips like a running stream, continuously, 
equally, uniformly, without any swelling of sound, and the immense 


effect resulted precisely from this absence of effect, because this | 


absence of effect.itself arose from extreme depth of emotion. With 
Madame Malibran, a complete change took place. She was the 
living image of an adolescent. . She reproduced all his ardours, all 
his languors, all his intoxication, all his depression, all his startled 
movements, she was, if I may say so, of two ages: still a child, already 
aman! The heart is then like the voice—it is dveaking ; and Mali- 
bran, with her extraordinary combination oi the deep tones of the 
contralto and the brilliant notes of the soprano, by the contrast of 
sounds, marvellously rendered the contrast of Cherubino’s sensations. 

Now, which of the two, Malibran or Carvalho, best interpreted 
Mozart’s thought? Both; for each showed one of the phases of 
a masterpiece. 

Nourrit and Duprez offer a striking proof of this. I saw Duprez 
come out in Wiliam Tell. Well, the adagio of the duet in the 
second act changed character completely in changing its interpreter. 

Nourrit who, note well, had been directed by Rossini, made a 
nocturne of this adagio. He murmured, he sighed mezza-voce a 
song of tenderness. It had the charm of a twilight effect. Duprez 
comes. What does hedo? He enlarges the movement! he enlarges 
the accent! he raises the sound! he increases his voice! The 
beautiful phrase, “Ah, quel transport!” becomes in his mouth a 
powerful effect of passion! Now, which was right? Both. Which 
delighted the audience most? Both. They reached the same end 
by a difierent road. What I say of Wi/diam Tell is applicable to La 


Juive and to the Huguenots, while Duprez rarely undertook after 


Nourrit Robert, La Muette, or Comte Ory. Their simultaneous 
presence at the Opéra would therefore have given rise to a most 
interesting struggle ; but there are certain trials for which neither 
talent or intelligence is sufficient. They require character. Now 
Nourrit had a noble, proud, and elevated character, but strength 
was wanting in it. He lived at the mercy of his sensations, 
of his sentiments, of his imagination. His nervous sensibility 
was so great that during the early rehearsals of William Tell 
he could not finish the andante of the trio in the second act, 
“ Mon ptre, tu m’as di maudire!” Tears choked him ; it took him 
a long enough time and a great effort to wear out his emotion, or 
rather to convert it into a purely artistic emotion. Diderot has 
written somewhere, “An artist to make me weep, must not 
weep himself.” Nothing can be more true, but he must have wept. 
His song must retain the echo of sentiments felt and passed away. 
His tears must pass into his throat, and become tears in his voice. 


It was thanks to this transformation that Nourrit exercised such a 
magical power over his audience, one that re-acted upon himself. 
He once said to me, “ If the public only knew what they can obtain 
from us by marks of sympathy, they would do us to death !” 

This last word decides the question. Nourrit did well to go. 
The artist whom the public can kill with its sympathy is also apt to 
die trom its indifference. He was right to leave the Opéra, but alas, 
poor fellow ! it was to begin the second part of his life, the expiation 
of fourteen years of happiness, the via dolorosa. 


III. 
If Nourrit were living now, he would be earning his hundred and 


| fifty thousand franes a year. During his fourteen years at the Opéra, 








his salary remained fixed at thirty thousand francs a year, until the 
last when it was raised to forty thousand. This sum was sufficient 
then to live upon respectably; the present was provided for, but not 
the future. Thus at thirty-seven Nourrit found himself without 
fortune, without an engagement, and with five children. His talent 
remained, and brilliant offers abounded. A tour in France and 
Belgium, to Brussels, Antwerp, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, was only a 
long series of triumphs for him. But there was more than one black 
spot on this new horizon. These journeys from town to town, these 
perpetually changing audiences, these continual departures and 
arrivals, were intolerable to him. He had played the part of fixed 
star too long ; that of a comet did not suit him. His health suffered, 
his heart bled from it. Nourrit was not only enthusiastic, he was very 
affectionate. One has not loved and been loved for fourteen years 
for nothing. During fourteen years not a day had passed that he 
had not left his house to go to his theatre! Not a single evening 
that on leaving his theatre he had not returned to his loved home. 
During fourteen years he had never obtained a triumph without 
having as his crown of crowns his wife and children toembrace. But 
he could not carry them about. Travelling expenses would have 
absorbed the profits, He was forced to separate from them in order 
to work for them profitably. And now, what was his fate? Life at 
hotels! Hotel rooms! The worst of all solitudes, the solitude of 
an inn! “When he returned at night after some.brilliant success, and 
his door shut, he found himself all alone at his dull and temporary 
fireside, the joys of flattered amour propre reduced to themselves 
alone seemed sterile and even bitter to him. His letters betrayed 
his profound melancholy. In June 1837 he wrote to a friend: “Since 
I received your welcome lines, I have spent some dark days. This 
has prevented me writing to you. What is the good of speaking to 
those we love of ills that have no remedy? I am sad because I am 
alone, and as duty condemns me to this solitude it is useless to 
complain.” Later, speaking of friends who were leaving Marseilles 
for Lyons: “ Happy they!” he writes, “on Monday they will be in 
Paris.” Then a few days later,‘as he was about to leave Marseilles 
for Lyons: ‘‘When I am out of this,” he wrote to his wife, “I shall 
not be so far from you. Although we cannot see each other more 
at a hundred leagues off than at two, the sentiment of separation is 
less painful when the distance is less.” He did not tell everything. 
Some little time after this, one Sunday, the day on which the family 
generally gathered at his house, they heard while at dinner, a carriage 
stop at the door. “It is Adolphe !” cried Mme. Nourrit rising quickly 
from table .. ‘The door opens . . . . she rushes to him . . then 
suddenly stops—and throws herself into his arms weeping. Is it 
really he? What a change! the livid complexion! the hollow 
cheeks! the glassy eye! What has passed? What blow has struck 
him? - What has happened to him at Marseilles? Alas! what had 
to happen. 
IV. 


The voice is the most beautiful of instruments, but it is at the 
same time the most delicate and the most fragile. ~ 

Tenors are above all, amongst lyric artists, the most envied, the 
most enviable, and the most unfortunate. ara avis indeed, but 
frail as a bird. The world that applauds them, has no idea of the 
cares to which the preservation of the voice condemns them. Their 
glory is made out of privations. Rubini was obliged to go to bed at 
three o’clock in the afternoon the days that he had toplay. Adolphe 
Nourrit from the very nature of his voice, so crystal-like, had even 
more to fear, Marseilles was fatal to him. The climate, killing with 
its variability, developed a disease of the liver, that originated in grief 
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and fatigue. The “mistral” seized him by the throat. Successive 
attacks of hoarseness, repeated failures of the organ, threw the most 
terrible fear into his heart. At night came before him like a spectre 
this fearful thought: “J/ J lose my voice/” Lose his voice! that 
was to lose his talent! lose his art! lose his instrument of work! 
One evening, during Za /utve, suddenly in the allegro of the air, 
“Rachel, quand du Seigneur,” his voice is veiled, his high notes fail ! 
He struggles! He calls upon every resource of his art, but at the 
last bar his powers forsake him, and after superhuman efforts to reach 
the high A flat which concludes the ‘‘couronne du martyre,” he is 
obliged to fall back on the colourless dull note of the lower octave. 
Pale, trembling, with a gesture of despair he leaves the stage in 
indescribable agitation. One of his friends runs to his dressing room, 
and reaches it with M. Boisselot the composer. With scarlet'face and 
wandering eye, Nourrit was striding up and down, striking his fore- 
head, and sobbing heavily. Then suddenly he fell back in a chair in 
overwhelming depression. Reanimated by his friends’ attentions he 
opened his eyes, begged their pardon for his weakness with the 
timidity and candour of a child, consented, at their entreaties, to 
reappear before the audience who were loudly calling for him, and 
then returned to his hotel somewhat calmed. The next morning his 
two friends came to him, Very pale, he meets them holding out his 
hand : “ How did you pass the night ?” they asked. “ Badly, I have 
not slept, and I have wept much. Even now I must call up all my 
moral strength against fetal thoughts. This night, sitting here, I have 
prayed to God for the strength I require, and { have sought courage 
in sacred readings. Look, see for yourselves,” he added, showing 
them a book open on the table. It was the “ Imitation of Christ.” 
This was the crisis which brought him back to Paris. Happily he 


belonged to that race of elastic artists who discount every prevision of | 


science by their power of rebound. A few weeks of rest, of care, of 
family joys, re-established his health as if by enchantment. His voice 
returned to him as pure as ever, and then he formed a project worthy 
of himself, 

(To be continued, ) 








Reviews, 


PIANOFORTE. 


Mr. Ashdown sends three antique dances by Edwin M. Lott: 
“ Pompadour ” (Gavotte), ‘La Vallitre” (Menuet), and ‘‘Maintenon” 
(Pavane), marked by a spontaneity and grace of melody which dis- 
tinguish them favourably—especially as regards the first two—from 
the bulk of pieces of similar character daily manufactured in response 
to popular demand, out of a stock-in-trade of a few well-worn phrases 
supposed to be representative of the music of by-gone days. Another 
well-written and effective solo of moderate difficulty and prétensions 
is an idyl by Percy V. Greenwood, entitled ‘An Alpine Rose.” A 
“ Polka des Acrobats,” by Helena Clint Miles (all same publisher), 
though more commonplace is rhythmical and easy to play, and will 
no doubt have its admirers. From E. Ascherberg & Co. we receive 
“Love Song” for pianoforte, by Frank M. Gwyn, a piece showing 
more than ordinary inventiveness, and possessing merit otherwise, in 
spite of several glaring blemishes. One is puzzled to find thata 
writer, capable of producing the really interesting effects observable 
in this “ Love Song,” is, capable also of inflicting such ear-splitting 
disharmonies as, for instance, those to be found in the first two lines 
of page 3. Nothing but an overweening anxiety to do something 
out of the way, and a forgetfulness that among the various sorts of 
originality, there is such a thing as “original sin,” affords any explana- 
tion of this phenomonon. Nevertheless, the evidences in this little 
piece of a heroic disregard for selling qualities, and of a capacity 
which should.decidedly repay further cultivation and discipline, de- 
serve a word of recognition in these days when so much of the music 
published conducts us straight to, not away from, the “vile flats of 
life.” The ‘Star of Love,” a pleasing waltz by Hugh Clifford (Vit- 
man), has already obtained success as played by exhibition bands, 
and is likely to become still more popular in the newly published 
arrang. ment for the pianoforte, 
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Occasional Hotes. 


As we suggested and anticipated some weeks ago, Mr. 
Cowen, who, by the way, has quite recovered from his recent 
illness, has been appointed conductor to the Philharmonic 
Society. He will do well if the “old fogeys” will let him. 
Will they? Qn that question the success and perhaps the 
existence of the oldest London concert institution must mainly 
depend. 

It appears that a certain Dr. Luys has been creating a 
sensation in Paris with a series of experiments in hypnotism. 
A Mdlle. Esther was reduced to a fitting mesmeric condition, 
and the doctor then placed a tube containing hashish at the 
nape of her neck. The patient then assumed a “ natural air,” 
and, having affectionately kissed another doctor present (this, 
perhaps, having some connection with the “ natural air ”), 
commenced singing, her voice becoming fainter as the tube 
was withdrawn, and ultimately ceasing entirely. We trust 
the savant will still further elaborate his experiments. Sending 
people to sleep by means of hashish does not necessarily 
imply making thern sing ; besides which, the tube might be 
withdrawn at a very early stage of the proceedings, and perfect 
silence ensue. If Dr. Luys is in want of subjects for hyp- 
notism, we could refer him to some vocalists whose absence 
from the platform would, as the song says, not be missed. 


In connection with the Don Giovanni Centenary, it may 
be as well to refer to the absurd prejudice that Wagner 
looked upon Mozart with the contempt of a superior genius 
Here is a passage from Oper und Drama (vol. 3, p. 393 of the 
Collected Works) which will set matters right:—“I point 
out to you again the glorious composer, in whom music 
was all that she can be in man, when she, in the fulness of her 
nature, is music wholly, and nothing but music. Look upon 
Mozart! Was he the less a musician because he was only 
thoroughly a musician, and was not and did not wish to be 
anything clse but a musician? Look at Don Giovanni. 
Where has music assumed such infinitely pure individuality, 
and where has she known so surely and directly to delineate 
character in richest and overflowing fulness as here?” 


As we have frequently remarked, by far the most interest- 
ing home news reaches us from abroad. The following para- 
graph is making the round of the foreign press :—* Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, the composer of Zhe Mikado, who holds the patent 
of oratorios for the festivals in the United Kingdom, is at 
present working on his first serious dramatic work, an opera, 
Mary Stuart. TYhe part of the heroine is written for Madame 
Albani; and Mr. Carl Rosa’s English Opera Company will 
produce the new piece.” This interesting information, apart 
trom filling the composer and the vocalist with astonishment 
and delight,‘will also have the effect of sending up the shares 
of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, Limited, a hundred per 
cent. or so. Avesaulecteur! — 

Yet another centenary. Gluck died November 15, 1787, 
at Vienna, and the Court Opera of that city, as well as other 
German theatres, will celebrate the event. England will do 
even less than it did in the case of Don Giovanni, namely, 
nothing. . 

France will hold .its great International. Exhibition in 
1889, and already the arrangements are occupying public 
attention. Those for music include the organising of musical ' 
performances, anc prize competitions for chorus, soli, and 
orchestra, and a military march. The competition is limited 
to French compcsers, which s a mistake, seeing that the 
Exhibition is international, 
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The Organ World. 


THE LAT: SIR GEORGE MACFARREN. 


As President of the College of Organists for the year, the 
late distinguished musician claims a special notice in the 
Organ World section of the Musical World. Sir George 
Macfarren was a member of the College almost from iis very 
foundation, and has always taken very great interest in its 
progress. 

Though the departed composer and theorist did not write 
much organ music, his work in that direction displayed an 
intimate knowledge of the instrument and its best éffects; and 
this knowledge he also employed with advantage in the 
accompaniments of his various compositions for the Church. 

This, however, is not the time to speak of his workman- 
ship, nor is it the time to consider the influence of the most 
prominent English theorist of his day. It may be that the 
future will disclose systems of harmony which will penetrate 
the delicate and wonderful secrets of acoustical science with 
such certainty, clearness, and consistency as are ¢till unknown 
in the conflicting and in every case more or less necessarily 
imperfectly deduced theories of our time. Still, the influence 
of Sir George Macfarren as an earnest student, a logical 
thinker, and an industrious writer will remain, and his 
diligence and courage will continue to inspire students with a 
love of research which will leave a mark on the progress of 
English art. 

As an earnest worker, the departed theorist and composer left 
a splendid example. The last letter he sent to the authorities 
of the College of Organists accepting the honourable position 
of President for the year, displays his noble and indomitable 
desire to be useful in the words: “ My pleasure will be still 
greater if, during my term of office I may have the privilege 
of rendering anything more than nominal. service.” . It seemed 
almost fitting that such a man should die in harness ; and 
that he should so pass away, touchingly and appropriately 
completes the story of a life in which his great gifts were un- 
flinchingly and laboriously devoted to what he believed to be 
the best interests of the art he loved so well. 

Those who enjoyed the advantage and pleasure of his 
friendship will vividly remember his unvarying kindness, and 
recall with tender thoughts the patient consideration he dis- 
played with increasing gentleness as age crept upon him. 
The memory of the eminent man now departed will continue 
to be treasured by the members of no institution he was 
connected with, with more respect than by the College of 
Organists. Requiescat in pace. 

E. H. TURPIN. 





REFORM IN CHURCH MUSIC. 


A paper by Eugene Thayer, the well-known composer 
and organist of Boston, U.S.;: originally read before the 
American Music Teachers’ Association :— 


Towards the close of the fourth century occurs the first record of 
church music, as“we understand it, when St. Ambrose introduced 
chants into the service of the church. These chants were founded 
on the Greek tetrachords or half octaves. In the sixth century Pope 
Gregory introduced what we now call “Gregorian Tones,” founded 
on the whole octave. We hear them to-day in the Catholic and 
Episcopal churches throughout the world ; and it is doubtful if, for 
simple grandeur and pure religious expression, they have ever been 
excelled. The first record we have of the organ being used in divine 
service was about ‘the year 666, by Pope Vitalianus. The‘organ at 
that time was, however, a very small and rudeinstrument. From this 
time to the fifteenth century the history of music is involved in the 
greatest obscurity, hidden away in the gloom of the Middle-Ages ; but 
it did not perish, for it cannot perish. I fully believe that througliout 


| all time music will be our companion, our comforter, and the one 
| sole language which shall live when all now in existence shall have 
| forgotten. As it was the first of all languages so shall it be the last. 
| From the year 1400,to the present time there have lived many 
great composers of music. The names of the greatest—most of them 
composers of church music—given in the order of their birth, are as 
follows :—Des Pres, Goudimel, Orlandodi Lasso, Palestrina, Allegri, 
Scarlatti, Handel, Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Men- 
delssohn., The greatest of all time are the immortal triad of Bach, 
Handel, and Beethoven ; and as long as civilisation lasts their music 
must surely claim the highest place, and speak for the comfort and 
uplifting of humanity. 

The pioneers of American church music were William Billings 
and Oliver Holden, both born in Boston about 1756. One was a 
carpenter and the other a tanner. They published-the first collection 
of American psalmody, which was entitled the Billings and Holden 
Collection. This was soon followed by the American Harmony, 
the Massachusets Collection of Sacred Harmony, the Harmonia 
Sacra, the Bridgewater Collection, the Village Harmony, and the 
Hallowell Collection. The Handel and Haydn Society, soon alter 
its organisation in 1815, issued a collection which bears its name, and 
which soon took the lead of all others. About 1832 Lowell Mason 
published the Carmina Sacra, which is one.of the most popular books 
ever published, over a million copies, it is said, having been sold up 
to the present time. After the Handel ard Haydn Society came the 
Apollo Society, the Mozart Society, the Musical Institute, the Men- 
delssohn Chorai Society, the Gregorian Society, the Billings and 
Holden Society, and the, Boston Academy of Music. The latter 
society held annual musical conventions, which were remarkable in 
those days for drawing together singers from all parts of the country, 
to the number of six or seven hundred or even as many as a thousand. 
These. conventions have long since been abandoned, and in their 
place we have the triennial festivals of the Handel and Haydn Society 
and other large musical festivals in various parts of the country. The 
Peace Jubilees of 1869 and 1872 were the largest musical gatherings 
of modern time, and undoubtedly did much good ; but whether their 
results were permanent is a question which time must decide. 

Before the choir of four voices came in vogue, the singing seats 
occupied a large gallery of sufficient size to accommodate one hundred 
or more singers, with the instruments of music, organs being then in little 
use outside of the Catholic and Episcopal churches. This singing force 
was annually recruited by the fall and winter singing-school, kept two 
evenings a week, at the church and society’s expense—by no means a 
bad plan for nowadays. The teaching of music in the public schools 
was also a very effective agency in prompting a love for music and 
imparting a correct taste. This is largely due to Lowell Mason who 
laboured years ago to.effect this instruction in the schools, so that it 
might form a part of rudimental education. Quartet choirs existed 
many years ago in some few Unitarian churches, where there were 
organs ; but they were the exceptions, the singing being almost 
wholly by a full choir. 

Our ancestors were very decided in their opposition to the use of 
organs in church worship, _When an organ was presented to King’s 
Chapel, Boston, it was suffered to remain unpacked for several 
months ; and when the Brattle Square Church organ arrived, a 
church member offered to pay its cost and all expenses if the society 
would send it back to England. Half a century ago there were few 
organs in the Boston churches, From 1830 they came gradually into 
use in the Congregational, then in the Baptist, and, at a later day, in 
the Methodist churches. The Universalists were among the last to 
give up the orchestra. The players upon instruments, where this 
service was not voluntary, used to receive from 75 dols. to 100 dols. 
per annum, if professional ; expert amateurs, one dollar a Sunday. 
Thirty years ago 150 dols. to 200 dols. was a good salary for a first- 
class voice, and very fair organists could be commanded for the same 
sum. ‘The price now paid per voice reaches the salary of a cl an 
of one of the influential denominations some forty years ago, an there 
are organists who command as much or even more, This, very 
briefly stated, is*the history of church music to the present time. Let 
us now return to the question of reform in church music. 

What is the mission of music in the church? This is evidently 
our first question. I fully believe that there can be no omer religious 
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music. When the greatest of pulpit orators has said all he can say, 
shall have moved his hearers with a mighty power, shall have brought 
the mind to bow in deep humility before its Maker, there still remains 
an unsatisfied want of the heart, a reaching out for sympathy, a wish 
for communion with other hearts, an inexpressible longing for some 
other expression, a something which shall enable humanity to speak 
in its inmost feelings, and' its deepest and best nature. Language, 
mere words, however used, however understood, cannot do this. We 
cannot explain it ; we all know it and feel it; and the heart and the 
mind instinctively turn to music for utterance. ‘This, and this alone, 
is the speech when we would speak from our inmost soul. Human 
dialect may move the mind and the rcasoning powers, and, in a 
general way, appeal to our better feelings ; but when the Heart would 
speak it must have music. 

How shall we reform our church music? I believe that the 
first thing to do is to have true choirs in our churches, if we are 
to have any choirs at all. Good music is of little worth unless we 
have it properly produced. The true choir is the chorus choir. 
This might or might not include a quartet; it properly should. 
For it is hardly possible to call together a large ‘body of singers 
without finding at least four who could creditably, if not most ably, 
serve as soloists. I would, in fact, to have our choir perfect in its 
organisation, have a double quartet; that is, four male afid four 
female soloists. To be more explicit, I mean a high and 4 low voice 
on each of the parts, and a chorus of from sixteen to sixty, or even a 
hundred voices, according to the size of the church. I doubt if it is 
ever best to exceed that number, except in very large churches. 
Mere numbers do not necessarily increase the effect desirable, and 
too many hinder rather than help. Of course, I presuppose a good 
organ well played ; for a weak or poor one, or a badly-played one, is 
worse than a poor preacher to drive away the ungodly or even 
the faithful. I do not believe in quartet choirs as such ; that is, simply 
and only quartet choirs for church service. Quartet choirs will 
agree with me, I think, when I assert that there is always felt to be 
something wanting in their musical service, however good it may be ; 
a want of contrast, a want of climax, a want of heart as well as mind ; 
a want felt if not always understood. ‘That want I believe to be the 
universal play of the feelings, the universal sympathy of the people, 
which can only come when all join in praise to the Lord. I would 
not be understood as saying that the people should always join in the 
singing. Let them listen sometimes, let them receive as well as give 
a part of the time. When the singers carry through the whole of the 
musical service of the church, it becomes a performance and nothing 
else but a performance ; and the better the singers, the more in fact 
is it a performance. Now, if the people wish to go to church simply 
to listen to a fine performance -in a certain sense, the same as they 
would at the opera or concert hall—then there is nothing more to say 
about choirs. Church music either means something more than a 
performance or it does not. If it does not, then banish a usage which 
at once profanes our divine art, and commits sacrilege in the house 
of God. It remains for pastors and people to take hold of the 
work, and raise it to a higher plane than its present one. Upon 
the pastors chiefly devolves the duty of bringing this matter before 
the people, and rousing them to a full sense of its importance. Many 
a sensational sermon, or even a practical or doctrinal one, could well 
give place to this work. If pastors only knew of the unlimited power 
of music to assist them in their work, I.could almost believe that half 
their sermons would be about music in the church. 

After the choir has been properly organised, the hymnology of the 
church needs revision and reform ; for it will scarcely be possible to 
reform the music of the church until the hymn-books are reformed, or, 
at least used in a different manner than now, by pastors and congre- 
gations. The leading collections have from six to sixteen hundred 
tunes, including possibly a few repetitions. Now, there are not six- 
teen hundred good hymn tunes in the world, and'I hope there never 
will be. I doubt if there are even fifty thoroughly good ones, if we 
except the chorals. Unfortunately, most of the chorals cannot be 
used for American church service ; for, being mdstly of German 
origin, the metres are of such an irregular kind that they will not 
adapt themselves to our hymns. Such of them as have ‘been 
used in our service, as, for instance, Old Hundred, Nuremberg, and 
others, have proved beyond question how well the people like them, 
and by their singing of them how perfectly they are adapted to the 








wants of the great congregation. I fully believe that fifty hymns or 
even half of that number are enough for any congregation; for a 
congregation that can sing twenty-five hymns, and sing them well, is . 
a rarity ; and one that can sing fifty good ones well does not exist 

hereabouts. Let me say here that I believe it best in congregational 

singing that each hymn be sung to a certain tune. The law of 

association of certain words with certain melodies will not only give a 

better devotional effect, but will surely make the people sing better, 

We all know what words we expect and wish to hear to such lovely 

melodies as “Sweet Home” and the “Last Rose of Summer ;” and 

when the organist gives out ‘‘ Old Hundred” even the children know 

what to sing. 

' For these‘and other reasons'I conclude that there are altogether 
too many hymns in our hymn books. Shall we, then, ignore or cast. 
out all above the half-hundred? Certainly not. Many of the others 
can be sung by the choir, if there be one ; if not, let them be read 
by the pastor as often as may be wished. Why should not the 
reading form a part of the service? Many a hymn, which is most 
beautiful in its religious sentiment and devotional character, is totally 
unfit for the people to’sing—in fact, for anbody to sing. The only 
hymns fit to be sung are those of prayer and adoration, or those of 
praise and thanksgiving. All of a didactic, reflective, or simply 
rational character, are much better read than sung. Of course, a 
choir or congregation can find some tune of the same metre and 
worry through the poetry; but musically and devotionally the result 
will be a failure. If the pastor or people have favourite hymns which 
are not singable, let them be read as often as desirable, but let 
any attempt to sing them be abandoned. 

There should be an entire reform about reading hymns that are 
to be sung. Don’t read them at all! Let the number of the hymn 
be announced, and the first line, or possibly the first verse, be read ; 
and let that suffice. If it is to be read through, and played through, 
and sung through, why not have a grammar lesson and parse it 
through, ang then have a spelling-match and'spell it through? One 
of the customs of the Germans could be adopted in American 
churches to great advantage. Not a word is said over there about 
the hymns, except, of course, by the female portion of the congre- 
gation. As one enters the church he sees posted in some con- 
spicuous place—generally in front of the pulpit, and in figures 
large enough to be read anywhere in the church—the numbers of 
the hymns to be sung. When the time comes for the hymn the 
organist plays a short prelude and the people rise and sing without 
being asked or commanded to. All appears so spontaneous and 
natural that the effect is enhanced a hundred fold. It seems as if 
they sang because they wanted to; and they certainly do sing as if 
they loved to, for they are never given any hymns or tunes but what 
are adapted to them both devotionally and musically. I make this 
suggestion for the benefit of both pastors and people, and hope it may 
soon be generally adopted. If pastors will give the people only such 
hymns to sing as are suitable to sing, and if organists and choir 
directors will give the people only such melodies to sing as are proper 
for large numbers of people to sing, we shall hear no more complaint 
about congregations failing to sing both heartily and well. . 

If the choir is to sing any of the hymns in ‘the service, let the 
music be in the form of the hymn anthem ; or, if we cannot always 
have this, let the hymn tune be in the form of the eight-line or double 
hymntune. Thefour-line hymn tune is essentially an incomplete, weak ° 
and meaningless thing. The reason is plain: the form is meaning- 
less and incomplete, and therefore worthless. ‘The shortest form 
in music should have ‘at least four parts, to be satisfactory either 
to musical taste or common sense. These four paits are as follows ; 
First, a theme ; second, a counter theme or answer ; third, an episode 
or digression ; fourth, the coda or conclusion. As these cannot all 
be comprised in the limits of a four-line hymn tune, we are forced to 
the conclusion that the fornnis. defective and inadequate, and thereby 
practically worthless. A train of cars must have first a locomotive 
the leader, corresponding to our theme ; second, the carsto carry the 
people, like our counter theme to carry forward the tune ; third, the 
conductor who attends to all, corresponding to our episode ;; and 
fourth, the brakesman to —> ‘train, like our coda, which brings 
the tune te its conclusion. is is the least we can have for a com- 
plete train of cars, and this is the shortest form we can have for a 
satisfactory hymn tune. 
(74) 
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As it is now, we have a mere rhythmical play of three or four chords, 
and the thing comes to an untimely end, dying of sheer inanition. It 
is not only not a hymn tune, but it is zo¢ a tune at all, simply because 
it has not the requisites of a theme or tune. See, too, the practical 
result of its use in church service. Let us take a hymn of four verses, 
.and we have not infrequently a greater number. First we hear the 
pastor read the four verses ; then we hear the tune from the organ, 
next the choir sings the tune once, then over again, then once more, 
and finally, to conclude with, they do it some more. Five times we 
are forced to listen to a tune which, in all probability, was never fit 
to be heard once. Barrels full, cart-loads fulJ, warehouses full of this 
nonsense have been published and sold, and will be as long as there 
is a gullible public, or organists, choir-directors, and singers, cannot 
see the everlasting sameness of the stuff and refuse to be further 
fooled and plundered. 

What shall we have in the place of it? For choir-singing we 
must have the hymn anthem, wherein each verse has its appropriate 
setting, and all the verses are so joined that we not only have unity 
in the poetry but in the music as well, and really get a whole piece of 
music instead of half a dozen fragments of one—a whole, uncut loaf 
instead of half a dozen thin slices. Are such things to be found in 
the psalm-books already issued? Yes; only, unfortunately, in very 
limited numbers. But I believe that as soon as our church music 
composers awake to the importance of the subject and see what 
nonsense the four-line hymn tunes are, they will issue no more books 
for choirs except such as shall practically prove the truth of these 
-assertions 

(Zo be continued.) 





SPECIFICATIONS. 


BOLTON, LANCASHIRE. 

The organ in the Parish Church of Deane, has been re-built and 
enlarged by Messrs. Wadsworth, of Manchester. The following is 
the scheme of the instrument :— 

GREAT ORGAN. CC toG. 








1. Open Diap. (large) ... 8 ft. | 5: PION FHRG oo nce eee) Oh 
2. Open Diap. (small) ... 8, | 6»Fifteenth... ... ... ae 
3. Stopped Diapason, and 7. Mixture (3 ranks) 
, Clarabella ... ».. 8,, Bi POPC ing! fc a! Bee Sy 
gs PRT aa eyes? yee enc Bae 4 
Three Combination Pedals to Great Organ. 
SWELL ORGAN. CC toG. 
g. Lieblich Bourdon... ... 16 ft. | 15. Fifteenth.... ... ... ... 2 ft. 
10, Open Diapason... ... 8,, | 16. Mixture (3 ranks) 
11. Stopped Diapasion ... 8,, | 17. Cornopean ... ... ... 8, 
1a "Gampe (C) oe re a oe Se GRR OF 
13. Voix Célestes... .... 1... 8,, | 19. Tremulant 
14; RHBCWIEE. >) OR MM ‘ 
Three Combination Pedals to Swell Organ. 
CHOIR ORGAN. CC to G. 
(Enclosed in a Swell Box.) 
20. Viola... oun vee eee = 8 ft. | 24. Harmonic Piccolo... ... 2 ft. 
21. Dulciana..; ... ... ... 8, | 25. Clarionet (Cy... ... 0... 8,, 
22. Lieblich Gedact ... ... .8,, 26. Vox Humana... aie 3e 
23. Harmonic Flute ... ... 4,, | 27. Tremulant 
PEDAL ORGAN. CCC to F. 
28. Open Diapason ... ... 16 ft. | 30. Violoncello ... ... ... 8 ft. 
29) Bourdon! sis! (16s) iat: has iaOiy 
COUPLERS. 


Swell to Great. ' Choir to Pedals, 
Great to Pedals. Swell to Choir. 
Swell to Pedals. | Swell to Great octave. 


Blown by a “Ramsbottom” engine, with pair of double-acting feeders. 


‘The case is of oak, and is the gift of the Rector. , 


LEITH. 


Recently a new organ was opened in South Leith Parish Church, 
by Mr. Charles Bradley, the organist and choirmaster of the church, 


-assisted by Mr. T. H. Collinson, organist of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
and between. 30 and 40 members of the Edinburgh Choral Union, 


under Mr. Collinson’s. conductorship. The programme included :— 


‘Sonata, No. 2, Mendelssohfi; Adagio from String Quartet (arranged 


~ 








by Charles Bradley), Spohr; Prelude and Fugue, J. S. Bach ; “Even- 
ing Prayer,” Henry Smart; Postlude in D, Henry Smart ; Hymn of 
Nuns, Wély ; Allegretto Grazioso, Tours; Melody, Guilmant ; and 
March, “ Athalie,” Mendelssohn. 

The organ has been built at a cost of about £1,000 by Messrs 
Brindley and Foster, of Sheffield, on their improved tubular pneumatic 
system, for which they hold a patent. The instrument has been 
erected in two halves on either side of the west window, with the 
console in the centre. The case is of pitch pine, neatly designed, 
Mr. Bradley’s solos were admirably played, and so selected as to give 
a good idea of the capabilities and resources of the instrument 
throughout its entire compass. In all respects the results were highly 
satisfactory. The tone is full and rich, while many of the solo stops, 
and notably the flutes, are particularly fine. At the conclusion both 
organists expressed themselves as highly satisfied with the instrument, 
the touch being light and easy, and unaffected by the couplers, while 
the response and repetition were all that could be desired by the 
most exacting; Mr. Collinson stating as his opinion that the organ 
was much in advance of any organ on the tubular pneumatic principle 
he had seen. The following is the specification :— 

GREAT ORGAN. CC toA. 
1. Double Open Diapason... 16 ft. 6. Harmonic F ute we 4 
_2. Open Diapason (large)... 8,, | 7. Fifteenth 27 2. «. «. 2 
3- Open Diapason-(small)... 8 ,, 8. Mixture, 3 ranks v7 
4 one 
2 


ft. 

” 

” 

GRAIL PRO dean aame.. ee g. Trumpet pal 


y WMAMCIDML <<. ken, sess, eareteae. | 
SWELL ORGAN. CC toA. 





10. Lieblich Bourdon ... ... 16 ft. | 16. Mixture, 3ranks ... ... — ft 
1t. Violin Diapason ... «- 8,, | 17- Contra Fagotto ... «+. — 4 
$2 CORE aie aie wie Old a 18. Oboe wed cee | eee EL By 
13. Vox Angelica.......° ... 3, | 19. Horn dc! Maa Dided ade: Bigg 
14. Unda Maris ... ...° «. 8,, | 20. Tremulant = 2.6 ses coe gy 
16, Salicet® © 288 RE Rigg 

CHOIR ORGAN. CC toA. 
21. Salicional Seca erat CB Lieblich Flote... . 4 fe 
22. Dulciana anise: Neco s One 25. PiccOlO oe. wee vee ote 2 gy 
23. Lieblich Gedact ... ... 8,, 1 26. Clarinet ... . . a Sy 

PEDAL ORGAN. CCC toF. 
27. Open Diapason ... ... 16 ft. | 30. Flute, Bass ... «. .. 8 ft! 
28. Sub Bass... ... ... «-- 16,, | 31. Trombone (Prepared for) 
29. Vioioncello, Bass ... ... 8 ,, 

COUPLERS. 


36. Swell Octave to Great. 
37. Swell to Choir. 

38. Choir Sub Octave. 

39. Great Octave, 


COMPOSITION PEDALS. 

Three Composition Pedals to Great Organ. 
Three Composition Pedals to Swell Organ. 
Reversing Pedal to work Great to Pedal Coupler. 
Reversing Pedal to work Great Swell Tremulant. 


32. Swell to Great. 
33. Swell to Pedal. 
34. Great to Pedal. 
35. Choir to Pedal. 








ORGANISTS IN CHURCH. 


An American writer is severe upon church musicians in 


the following words: 

“Who that has suffered under the inappropriate selection 
and careless rendering of the musical parts of our service can 
doubt the need of more devotional as well as technical training for 
our choirmasters and organists. And practicaily, be it remembered, 
these two functions ate discharged by the same individual. Our 
organists should be kept within strictly religious lines by the provision 
that only communicants are eligible for election. This is especially 
interesting in view of the tendency evident in some quarters at present 
to relax the standard of requisites in those who are to perform more 
or less important ecclesiastical duties. But surely if a man is to hold 
a responsible position in’ a’ body he must be inspired with sympathy 
for its corporate life, he should not be one who cuts himself off wil- 
fully from the source of that life. Just asa careless or half-hearted 
reader will dull a congregation: to the finer devotional fervour of the 
lessons and prayers, so a cold and unconsecrated musician must in- 
evitably interfere with the people’s edification in the service of praise. 
That an organist be nominally a communicant does not, of om 
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entirely obviate the danger, but it is a step in the right direction. To 
educate the mind and heart of our church musicians, and wake them 
to a sense of the sacrednéss of their calling, ‘truly this is a much- 
needed work.” 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE CHURCH CHORAL UNION. 

A considerable amount of interest was taken in the festival of the 
united choirs of this district in connection with the Nottinghamshire 
Church Choral Union, which took place recently at the Bulwell 
Parish Church. The choirs that took part in the festival were from 
St. John’s, Nottingham ; St. John’s, Bulwell ; the Parish Church, Bul- 
well; and Annesley Church ; and the .total number of voices being 
about 100. The Lord Bishop of Southwell is the patron of the union, 
which has for its object the improving of the singing in the churches, 
and the musical education of the choristers. The Archdeacon of 
Nottingham is the president, and the: Rev. J. W. Cruft, who has done 
a great deal on behalf the church music of the diocese, is the Dio- 
cesan Precentor, and acted with much efficiency in that capactity. 
The service, which was full choral, began at a quarter past seven. 
The music was the same as that which was sung at the festival of the 
choirs of the union, held on June 16, in the Southwell Cathedral. 
In addition to this music, retrecessional and processional hymns were 
sung. The anth®m, ‘The Heavens are telling,” from'the Creation, 
was also sung. Mr. Alloway presided at the organ. 








RECITAL NEWS. 

BRIGHTON.—A recital to try the quality of tone of a new two- 
manual organ was given recently by Mr. W. Pullen, organist of All 
Soul’s Church, at the organ works, Windscr Hall, Windsor Street, of 
Mr. H. Farrant, by whom the organ was built. The programme con- 
tained eight selections for the organ and three songs. Every item 
obtained ready acceptance at the hands of the fashionable assembly, 
who had gathered at the invitation of Captain Pryce Hamilton, for 
whom the organ was built, all being evidently highly pleased with the 
rich tone of.the instrument performed on so tunefully by Mr. Pullen. 
The organ is to be shortly removed to 18, Lewes Cresent, the resi- 
dence of Captain Pryce Hamilton. It comprises twenty stops, the 
knobs of which are made of solid ivory. The Great Organ comprises 
the following stops :—Dulciana, clarabella, wald flute; octave gamba, 
clarinet, and open diapason. Walnut is the wood employed in casing 
the instrument, and this coupled with the fine bright metal pipes, 
makes the whole look a very handsome organ. 

Bow: AND Bromiey InstiTuTE.—Dr. Peace, of Glasgow, gave a 
very fine recital on Oct. 29. His programme included :—Duet, 
Sonata, Weber; Andante, Haydn; March, Mozart; Prelude and 
Fugue in A, Ouseley ; Selection, Don Giovanni, Mozart ; Overture, 
Semiramide, Rossini. Several of these pieces were encored, and the 
recital was much enjoyed. Mr. R. Hilton was the vocalist. 

Sr. Joun’s CHURCH, CHELTENHAM.—Programme of an organ 
recital given on October 19 by Mr. Ernest A. Dicks, Associate of 
the College of Organists :—Organ Sonata No. 2, in C minor, Men- 
delssohn ; Romance in G, Beethoven ; Cantiléne in A minor, Salome ; 
Prelude in D, Ernest A. Dicks ; Air, “ O Rest in the Lord” (Z/ijah), 
Mendelssohn ; Sketch, “The Lake,” Dr. Spark ; Grand Chceur, 
Guilmant. 

EasTBouRNE.—At St. Anne’s Church, No. 24 of “ Half-hours 
with the Great Composers” (October 23):was given from the works 
of Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan, Mus. -Doc.:—Chorus, “ We praise 
Thee, O God,” Festival Ze Deum; Hymn, “For Thou didst die for 
us,” Martyr of Antioch ; Air and Chorus, “The night is calm,and 
cloudless,” and Evening Hymn, “*O gladsome Light of The: Father 
Immortal,” Golden Legend ; “The Lost Chord.” Organist,, Fred 
Winkley, A-C.O. 

Crystal PaLace.—Mr. H. W. Weston; F.C.O., gave a recital: on 
the great organ on November 1, with the following programme :— 
Marche, on a theme by Handel, Alex. Guilmant; Serenata, ‘Op. 15, 
Moskowski ; Marche Funebre, Gigout ; Canon in B minor, Op. 56, 
Fugue in the name “Bach,” Op. 60, Schumann ; Idylls, Chant du 
Berger, Gustav Merkel; Toccata for the Organ, G major, Theo. 
Dubois. 

‘Srarrorp.—A choral union has just been formed, numbering 
about. 200 members, with a strong committee of the clergy ané 











ministers and choirmasters and organists of the town. The work 
selected for rehearsal is Zhe Holy City, Gaul. Dr. E. W. Taylor, 
F.C.O., has been appointed conductor. 

WarE ParisH CHURCH.--An organ recital was given on Tues- 
day, Oct. 25, by Mr. James L,; Gregory, F.C.O. Programme :— 
Chorus, “ Kyrie Eleison” (Third Mass), Haydn ; Grave and Andante, 
Wesley ; Allegro Moderato in A, Hopkins ; Andante in G, No. 1, 
Smart ; “‘ War March of Priests,”, Mendelssohn ; Air, “ My heart ever 
faithful,” Bach ; March, Clark, 

Mr. H. C. Tonking and Mr. B. M. Carrodus gave an organ 
and violin recital at St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, on Tuesday, Nov. 1, 
at one o’clock. 

Mr. E. E. Truette, of Boston, U.S., has arranged for a series of 


organ concerts at Tremont Temple, in that cityj and a number of | 


organ novelties are promised. 





NOTES. 


Le Ménéstrel notes that M. Gigout has removed to his new house 
in the Rue Jouffroy, Paris, where he has an excellent organ by 
Cavaillé-Coll and is giving courses of instruction to young organists 
in the art of improvisation—too much neglected in England by the 
way—and in accompanying Plain Chant, a knowledge indispensable 
to the French organist. 

The eminent organ building firm of Cavaillé-Coll are sending as 
a Jubilee present to the Pope a model of the proposed monumental 
organ for St. Peter’s, Rome. 

Mr. George James Webb, once a well-known American organist 
and composer of sacred music, died at his homein Main Street, 
Orange recently. Mr. Webb. was born in England in 4803 and 
first studied for the ministry. He came to Boston in 1830 and for 
many years was associated with Dr. Lowell Mason. He was one 
of the founders of the Boston Academy of Music, and was for a long 
time president of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. His 
compositions were chiefly anthems and hymn tunes, though he wrote 
also a few secular pieces. He was a splendid organ-player of the 
solid English school, and for many years was the organist of the Old 
South Church, Boston. After leaving Boston he lived for a while 
in New York, and about thirteen years ago he left that city to pass 
his remaining years in retirement with his daughter. 

Prof. E. M. Bowman, A.C.O., is now settled at Newark, N J., 
and is hard at work not only as an organist and teacher, but as a 
conductor, having taken that office in connection with the New 
Harmonic Society at the commencement of the present and thirty- 
sixth season of its existence. 

“Church Bells” observes :—“ It may seem a strange thing to chron- 
icle for English readers that the Cathedral Church of Killaloe, Ireland 
for the first time put its choir into surplices for services on the 
eighteenth Sunday after Trinity, on the occasion of the Harvest 
Thanksgiving Service.” 

Electric organs are finding favour in Germany. The new Kreuz- 
kirche in Berlin, is now to have one. This instrument is the fifth 
built upon the system of the firm of Wette and Sons of Freiburg. 

There is an Adagio and Rondo in F by Weber, written for 
Harmonichord, presumably an early German form of Harmonium 
and full orchestra, which deserves the attention of organists, as it 
might be easily adapted for the organ. 

In connection with organ music accompanied by orchestra, Bach’s. 
Symphony in D may be mentioned as strangely overlooked. It has 
a very interesting Allegro scored for Organ obbligato, strings, Oboes 
1 Bassoon, and figured bass for organ or other keyboard instrument. 

The Rev. H. H. Oberly; of Christ Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
U.S. compiled’ a special Service form for the Benediction of the 
Organ Chamber recently added. to his Church. The Service con- 
sisted of a short Litany with a revival of the ancient Antiphon and 
a succeeding Psalm with several Hymns and Prayers. 





COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR, 
The College Library will be opened on Tuesday next, from. 


7 to Io, ' 
95, Great Russell Street, W.C. E>» H. TURPIN, Hon. Sec. 
(76) 
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MEDICAL BATTERY CO. Limited, 


52, OXFORD STREET, Lonvon, W. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use “‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Voice. 


‘** They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
enunciation,” —MARIE ROZE-MAPLESON. 

Ask for and obtain only ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere, 
at 1s. 14d. a box. 


ROBINSUN & CLEAVER's 


LINEN GOLLARS, GUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


COLLARS: Lapigs’3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per dozen; GENTS’ 
4-fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s, lid. per dozen. 


CUFFS: For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s, 11d. to 10s. 6d. per 
dozen. 


SHIRTS: Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen. (To measure Qs. extra.) 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials 
in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14/- the Half Dozen. ’ 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


Rov Irish Gameric Pocket - HANDKERCHIEFS 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


Per dozen :—Children’s, ls. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 44d. ; Gents’, 
3s. 6d, 


Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 114d. ; Gents’, 4s, 11d. 


By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 


‘ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 























THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Rexel Acsdeny of Music, oi upon whieh he hus 
cultivated the voices of his Papils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M'Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Fell Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late Juttien), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, ‘impole Street. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
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VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World. 
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Manatfacturets and Fmporters of all kinds of Strings | 


| Correspondence. 


MILITARY BANDS, BANDMASTERS, AND BANDSMEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD,” 


Str,—I have attehtively read the article on Military Bands in your 
publication of the 8th ‘inst. Your correspondent’s remarks about. the 
| average Line Bands and bandmasters are wide of the mark, to say the 
| least, and leave the idea that the Godfreys and their bands are first-class ; 
| the remainder not worth mentioning. 
It is very simple to improve military bands fifty per cent. all round, 
but to do it money will be required. The Government at present 
| allows £80 per annum for each hand; but £400 per annum for the 
Grenadier Guards’ Band; and the Guards have about three times 
| aS many officers to pay the compulsory subscription of twelve day’s 
| pay a year. The average strength of the Guards’ Band is about 50; 
| that of a Line Band about 35; so if the proportional part were 
allowed to each band a great improvement could be made. It would 
then be £280 for each band, out of which more music, more instruments, 
and instruction and theoretical books could be purchased. 

Each band should be allowed one bandmaster, two serjeants (one to 
rank as colour-serjeant), two corporals, four paid lance-corporals, thirty 
bandsmen, and ten boys, giving a total of forty-eight instrumentalists ; 
and each bandsman should receive 2d. a day extra pay from Government 
who gave entire satisfaction to the bandmaster as a performer on his 
instrument, 

For being in charge of a larger band, and having more instrumentalists 
to teach, the bandmaster should be eligible to be promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant, after holding his position as such for 6 years, and giving 
entire satisfaction in every re Xp to his commanding officer, and be 
further eligible to be promoted to the rank of captain after 14 years 
service as bandmaster. At present there is very little inducement to 
bandsmen to become proficient as instrumentalists. In 19 out of every 
20 bands in the army, the better players are often taken to play at the 
officers’ mess during autumn and winter, and at concerts where the band 
will play gratuitously. The allowances to a very good performer and a 
very indifferent executant are alike in ninety per cent. of line bands. 
The compulsory subscription of officers to the band fund should be 
abolished, and instead a fund to give bonuses to good performers on re- 
engagement should be formed. 

At present it is perfectly preposterous to look for first-class performers 
or artists, for uniform, barrack-room accommodation, } lb. of meat, 1 Ib. 
of bread, and a shilling a day ; especially when foreign and active service 
have to be taken into account. The backbone of all the military bands 
throughout the army is the boy, who developes in time to be band- 
master in most cases ; not that all or half of the boys become masters, but 
of rio ho do, four ‘out of five started as band- -boys. 

The genuine military band is one that can carry and play their instru- 
ments on the road. Strictly speaking oboes and bassoons do not belong 
to military bands, neither slide trombones nor French horns. They are 
not used in the Italian army. The Italians allow thirty-five instrument- 
| alists to each regiment, seven or eight clarinets at the most, the remainder 
brass instruments. No oboes, bassoons, French horns, or slide trombones. 

Conductors and bandmasters are like jockeys, if they are on the best 
horses they make a reputation. The style of music published for military 
bands is worse now than it was twenty years ago, the market being flooded 
with mediocre waltzes ; instead of Beethoven’s overtures and symphonies, 
and works by musical geniuses, such as Beethoven, Handel, Bach, 
Mozart, Gluck, Haydn, and Wagner, we have poor melody and crude 
harmony, and indifferent arrangements frequently. No bandmaster can 
afford to play good music as a rule, for the public do not want it; and 
every band that plays without applause, soon gets a bad name. 

Publishers send out vile stuff at times ; take for instance, the following 
which have been termed by them marches: “ Hunkey Dorum,” “Shoo 
Fly,” “ They all do it,” “When the pigs begin to fly,” “ Tommy make 
room,” &c. At the me Foye they are not altogether to blame, for the 
demand causes the supply. Many of the German marches published by 
Messrs. Boosey and “a ‘and ot ers are excellent ; but the Line we 
that play them frequently will not give satisfaction, nor get a good name 
thereb 

A military band to be thoroughly effective requires two flutes, one 
piccolo, two or three oboes, four E flat clarinets, ten first B flat clarinets, 
six second clarinets, six third clarinets, four fourth clarinets, three first 
bassoons, three second bassoons, three double bassoons, three first cornets, 
two second cornets, three or four trumpets, two althorns, two euphoniums, 
three tenor trombones, one or two bass trombones, four bombardons, two 
double bombardons, two drums, &c., in fact a few more flutes and 
oboes would not be amiss, say four flutes and four oboes. A few bands 
composed as above or similarly would draw well in London ; and after 
all there is nothing that will draw the people so well as a military band. 
Let any military band play well-known and well-liked marches about ten 








times in a town and their reputation is made fof the remainder of the 
time they are in that station —I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Ex-BANDSMAN, 
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Concerts. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

It does not redound to the credit of Englishmen that the only 
tribute paid to the memory of the immortal Dox Giovanni should 
have been a concert performance of its principal solos and ensembdes. 
Had it not been for the enterprise of Mr. Manns the centenary of 
Mozart’s masterpiece would in all probability have obtained no recog- 
nition whatever, so that perhaps we should be thankful for small 
‘mercies, and a taste of the sweets whose full realisation was denied 
us. It must be admitted that the chief blot on Saturday’s perform- 
ance was the feebleness of Mr. F. King as the Don; not only did he 
entirely miss the reckless dare-devilry of the part, but in at least 
three-fourths of the music which fell to his share his voice was 
all but inaudible. Luckily the other parts were in better hands, 
the artists working well to atone for the Don’s shortcomings. Of 
the ladies, Miss Annie Marriott as Donna Anna won repeated applause 
for her dramatic singing, and her reading of the music was marked 
throughout by artistic earnestness. Miss Thudichum was well-suited 
in the music which falls to the share of Donna Elvira, and her fresh 
voice had its full effect in the concerted pieces in which she took 
part. Mdlle. Gambogi was a rather unsympathetic Zerlina. Mr. 
Brereton may be almost unstintedly praised for his rendering of 
Leporello’s music. Apart from the stage it is an extremely difficult 
task to give an idea of the inimitable servant, but Mr. Brereton 
succeeded at times in being genuinely humorous within perfectly 
artistic limits. His singing of the celebrated aria ‘“‘ Madamina” was 
perhaps the best feature in the performance. Mr. Egbert Roberts 
was fairly successful in doubling the parts of Masetto and Il Com- 
mendatore, while Mr. John Probert was deservedly applauded as 
Don Ottavio. His voice is of very agreeable quality, albeit his high 
mezza voce notes are a trifle thin. The orchestra played con amore, 
and the Crystal Palace Choir were efficient in the little they had to 
do, That Mr. Manns’s conducting was all that could be desired will 
be taken for granted. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Saturday’s concert was devoted chiefly to the works of Beet- 
hoven, and needs no further notice. It was largely attended. 

Lovers of Schumann could not fail to have been gratified by 
Monday evening’s concert. The quartet nominally in A minor, 
although the opening a//egro and the adagio are in F major, is one of 
the most characteristic works of a characteristic composer, and it is 
superfluous to say that, with Madame Norman Neruda, MM. 
Ries, Hollander, and Piatti as executants, a rendering was secured 
sufficiently perfect to disarm the most exacting critic. Signor Piatti 
has done much to enrich the somewhat meagre repertoire of his 
instrument ard his solo on this occasion, the Sonata in D major of 
Locatelli, owes its rescue from oblivion to his research. The work 
abounds with the pure melody and quaint conceits of the old Italian 
school, and in the last movement, a theme with variations “mpo di 
minuetto, ample opportunity was afforded the accomplished artist of 
displaying his complete command of technical resources. The 
vocalist of the evening, Miss Lena Little, was warmly applauded for 
her efforts, and deservedly. Wagner’s “ Traume” in the hands of a 
less accomplished artist would be productive of disaster; but Miss 
Little realised the poetical spirit of this beautiful song in a manner 
that proclaimed the true artist, nor was she less successful in the 
“ Viele chanson du jeune temps” and “ Qu’importe que l’hiver,” of 
Widor and Massenet respectively. The usual demonstration took 
place before and after the performances of little Josef Hofmann, but 
it cannot be denied that the gifted boy was overweighted by the 
“ Sonata Pathétique.” He was more successful in Chopin’s Valse in 
E minor (played as an encore) and Mozart’s Sonata in D major, 
Op. 53, for two pianos, in which he was joined by his father. Mr. 
Frantzen deserves a word of praise for his accompaniment in the 
Locatelli Sonata. 

MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 

The concerts of the Sunday Musical Society have come to an 
untimely end, and the doors of Princes’ Hall were closed when a 
small number of persons sought admittance last Sunday to hear the 
promised extracts from Z'he Redemption, 








Mr. Prout’s cantata, Zhe Red Cross Knight, was given on Monday 
at the Shoreditch Town Hail for the first time in London, though 
first produced some weeks ago at Huddersfield, 

We regret that space does not allow us to devote more than a 
few lines to Miss Mathilde Wurm’s Concert at Princes’ Hall last 
Tuesday. Miss Wurm and her associates—Madame Sophie Lowe 
and Signor Piatti—by their fine rendering of_an extremely interest- 
ing programme, gave the highest kind of pleasure to the audience 
assembled. 

The Golden Legend was announced for Thursday evening, too 
late for notice, at the Albert Hall, with Madame Nordica, Madame 
Belle Cole, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Henschel, and Mr. Vaughan 
Edwardes as the principals, : 





We are obliged to hold over interesting letters from Bristol, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, besides a notice of the 19th Century Ari Gallery, &¢, 





DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


The exceptional interest taken by the playgoing public in the pro- 
duction at this theatre of Miss Clo. Graves’s new poetical play 
“Nitocris,” was amply proved by the large and representative 
audience assembled last Wednesday afternoon. -When a shrewd and 
experienced manager like Mr, Augustus Harris shows himself ready 
to back his high opinion of a work from the pen of an hitherto un- 
known authoress, expectation naturally runs high; and in the present 
case that expectation has in a great measure been justified by the 
result, - Whatever objections may be raised in some quarters to 
cértain features in “ Nitocris,” it must be conceded that this is no 
common play. When the curtain rose on the first act, it was soon 
made evident, by some poetical turn of diction, or well balanced 
lines, that whatever might be in store in the shape of dramatic situa- 
tions, here at least, was a work of considerable literary ambition, and 
pitched in a key altogether appropriate to the development of the 
tragic and stirring incidents which, as a matter of fact, followed. 
That sombre key is never varied throughout the five long acts ; not a 
gleam of humour, not a playful expression, or even a quaint touch of 
characterisation occurs to relieve the stern mark of events; and 
possibly this, coupled with the length of the piece, and the intrintic 
unpleasantness of the subject, may militate against its permanent 
popularity. As for the question of morals, surely the plea advanced 
by Charles Lamb for immunity from such considerations as far as 
the stage-world is concerned, though successfully refuted “by 
Macaulay in the case of Wycherly and Congreve’s comedies, may 
be safely admitted in a picture of Egyptian life B.C. 1420. Such 
a picture of barbaric splendour, of passions both of love and hate 
untempered by any of the restraints known to modern civilisation, of 
wild orgies and unbridled licence as the outcome of a debased form 
of religion, of bloodshed and revelry in Flaubert’s own style, will 
constitute to some the attractions, and to others the repellent features 
of “Nitocris.” To trace in detail the evolution of.a plot com- 
mencing at half-past one and not brought to its close before five 
o'clock, would exceed the limits of our space. Practically, there are 


two tragedies ; and when the climax of one has been brought very — 


effectively about in the fourth act, the second, in the last act, naturally 
falls somewhat flat—a fault of construction which unfortunately 
makes itself felt at a moment when it can least be afforded. The 
scene is laid in the city of Memphis and its environs, and deals with 
the love of the fierce and beautiful Queen -Nitocris ‘for Phedaspes, 
a Greek by birth, who has been adopted by and passes as the son of 
a worthy Egyptian embalmer, named Armeses. The young man’s 
affections, however, are irrevocably bestowed upon Soris, an orphan 
maiden, who, on the death of her father, left Greece, and placed 
herself under the guardianship of Nitocris. The terrible revenge 
taken by the latter, when her own advancés are ignored, and 
the real state of affairs becomes clear to her, her struggles 
between love and rage and jealousy, her repentance when, as 
the result of her le machinations the life not only of her 
rival, but of the man she loved, had been sacrificed, supply the prin- 
cipal motives of this weird drama. There is much killing. The poor 
Soris, shortly after she is restored from ent death by poison, in 
a manner which the common herd may well be excused for attribu- 
ting to witchcraft, .is barbarously murdered by a slave mad with 
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superstitious terror. Phedaspes is bound and left to die in the 
desert, and his companion, on recognising the queen who has 
surreptitiously followed Phedaspes to make a last appeal to his love, 
is also killed to ensure his silence. Finally, the queen, a prey to 
remorse and despair, refuses to join in the general flight of the natives 
from an impending inundation of the Nile, and courts death in the 
desert by the side of the dying Phedaspes. For reasons we have 
already hinted at, this last act is by no means as effective as much 
that has gone before. There are, however, so many:situations in the 
play, so many opportunities for declamation and impassioned acting, 
that it leaves as a whole a powerful impression upon the mind, and 
with a little curtailment, this is capable of being still further 
strengthened. ‘The acting on all hands was of unusual excellence. 
Miss Sophie Eyre made a majestic queen, and whether or not 
she may be thought to have attained in every respect: the highest 
possible ideal of this complex character, certainly we know of no 
othér English actress who would be likely to approach nearer to it. 
Equally praiseworthy and admirable in its contrast was Miss Alma 
Murray’s impersonation of the tender, loving Soris. Mr. J. H. 
Barnes, too, availed himself of his opportunity and revealed unexpected 
powers in the exacting part of Phedaspes; and Mr. Robert Pateman 
as the outcast Necho made a wild and weird figure, and several 
times elicited special expressions of approval. Mr, William Farren 
as Armeses, the embalmer, Mr. James Fernandez as Chief of the 
Magi, and Mr. Berrard Gould as Captain of the Guard, also well 
caught the spirit of their respective parts. Some of the scenery of 
Aida had been utilised, and the muse-en-scéne, which was altogether 
worthy of Drury Lane, greatly added to the attraction of the pro- 
duction. The pleasant sight of a successful authoress called 
twice before the curtain brought the proceedings to a close. 








Wert Week’s Music, 





TO-DAY (SATURDAY). P.M. 
ARternoon Concert conesecscscescrcdeersseisscsbenine soddasicerces Crystal Palace 3 
Popelar: CONC sits civseidsdcvewsscededsccediecsececesece St. James's Hall 3 
Monpay, 7 
WEMAUET REOUMMIN 5 cca s\ once istavnnenjscctedei sight cpannedercs St. James’s Hall 3 
SHONIIAE, GOOCOTE 5 sine cinayyn a vidadurninds evasesdneteaahs léboaknss St. James’s Hall 8 


THURSDAY, Io. 


“The Spectre’s Bride” etc (Novello Concert).........St. James’s Hall 8 
PRD CONICET oo ons’ censecs pen cynsenuencnscepbareouse Crystal Palace 7.30 
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SONGS. 


Forge, The, (C to F and in two : 
Michael Watson ... 


lower keys) ... 2 we. sw . Hopkinson 
Pathway of Life, The (E flat to F 

pe i in two lower keys) SORMGRL TMC. 17 ‘ncn, .600iF bea! isees x 
Sylvan Echoes,.(5 duets for female ' 

VOICES) ... +++ ss+- ose «se Oliver King ... . 
When I saw thee last (E flat to A flat) P. F. Castle Dunkley 
PIANOFORTE. 

La vie pour le Czar Sidney Smith... ws 4s ee J. Williams 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 

WONG 45. *- eingr tgs: 40 Arr. by E. D. Palmer we s+ J. Williams 
PART-SONGS, Etc. 
~ Slice of Luck, A (Musical Sketch) Florian Pascal . J. Williams 

Syrens of the Sea, Song and chorus 
for female voices Te er ” | rs J. Williams 
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‘fotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan has consented to become the President of the 
London Wind Instrument Association, the new and promising society 
established by Signor Carlo Ducci. 


Miss Edith Oldham, late Scholar and Associate of the Royal College 
of Music, has been appointed an assistant professor of the pianoforte in 


| the Royal Irish Academy of Music, Dublin. 


Mr. W. A. Barrett will read six lectures at the London Institution on 
“The Materials of Music” during the months of :December and January. 


Mr. Barton M’Guckin sailed last Saturday for New York in the 
Livonia, to fulfil his engagements with the National Opera Company. 


It is stated that Mr. Alfred Cellier, before leaving for America, placed 
in the hands of Messrs. Chappell & Co. the scores of his new comic 
opera. 


A performance of Z/jah is announced to take place on Saturday 
evening, November 12, in aid of the funds of the Royal Society of 
Musicians. 


The report of the proceedings of the Westminster Orchestral Society 
has been published, from which it appears that this promising body of 
amateurs have given seven orchestral concerts since July, 1885, and their 
programmes include several overtures, concertos, and a large number of 
extracts from English and foreign operas. The conductor, Mr. Mac- 
pherson, has himself supplied some original music of merit to the refer- 
toire, besides scoring and adapting several works for his band. 


Ruddigore will come to a close to-day, Saturday, and the revival of 
H.M.S. Pinafore will in all probability take place on the same day next 
week. Mr. Grossmith, Mr. Barrington, and other favourites, will resume 
their original parts ; but there will be a new Josephine, and Mr. Lely is 
about leave to the Savoy Theatre. 


The library of the late Mr. Husk, with other property, is announced 
to be sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on Monday next, at 47, Leicester 
Square, 1.10. The collection includes some anthems and birthday odes 
by Purcell, transcribed by Mr. Husk ; a large number of “ word-books” of 
the Handel and other Festivals, with marginal corrections, &c. ; many 
full scores of works by Mozart, Beethoven, Bach, Pergolesi, Croft, and a 
quantity of other musical compositions and works on music. 


We gather from a usually well-informed source that, before appointing 
Mr. Cowen conductor, the directors of the Philharmonic Society made 
overtures to Rubinstein, and that, on his refusal, Mr. Cummings went all 
the way to Vienna to offer the post to Hans Richter, who, however, also 
declined. 


The English sub-committee of the Bologna Musical Exhibition held 
its first meeting at 40, Montagu Square, on Wednesday evening, Mr. 
Cusins in the chair. Several important resolutions were passed, which, 
in due course, will be announced to the public. 


Mr. John Boosey is organising a special choir for the rendering of 
English part-songs and madrigals at the forthcoming season of the 
London Ballad Concerts ; Mr. Josiah Booth will be the conductor. 


The action of Runcio v. Mapleson was heard before Mr, Justice Butt 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. Signor Runcio claimed £209 arrears of 
salary due to him, and the defendant relied mainly on a counter-claim for 
£224 for the plaintiff’s absence from six rehearsals and performances , 
The judge found for the tenor the full amount of his claim and disallowed 
the counter-claim. Amongst interesting incidents which came out in the 
course of the proceedings, it may be mentioned that Mr. Mapleson has 
brought an action against Madame Patti for failing to turn up on a 
memorable occasion last season. 


We are glad to note the success of Miss Mary Dakin, of the Royal 
Academy of Music, at Mr. George Adcock’s Concert, given at Lough- 
borough last week, The young lady on the cccasion of this, her first 
appearance in public, sang before a very large audience, and we quote 
the notice in the Nottingham Evening Post, which, after commenting 
favourably on nip porrongyre of the Misses Hudson on the piano, 
violin, and harp, other artists, says, “Considerable interest attached 
to the efforts of Miss Mary Dakin, a young lady associated with the 
locality, and she manifested a flexible voice of rare sweetness.” 


This Saturday evening the St. James’s Theatre opens pens fof a short 


season with “The Witch,” a piece that was produced recently with no 
little success at a Princess's Matinée, Miss Sophie Eyre playing her 


original part, 
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Mr. Clifford Harrison gave a recital at the Ring Hall, Blackheath, on 
Saturday afternoon last. The audience was numerous and appreciative. 

We wish to call attention to the fact that the Gaiety matinée in aid of 
the Actors’ Benevolent Fund will take place on November 2gth. 

The well-known professor of harmony pianist and composer, Herr 

arl Georg Mangold, died yesterday, after a long and painful illness, at 
the advanced age of 75. Herr Mangold was a son of Ludwig Mangold, 
the violinist, and great-grandson of Johann Heinrich Mangold, who 
established himself at Darmstadt in the seventeenth century, and whose 
descendants have been Court musicians to the Grand Dukes of Hesse 
Darmstadt ever since. Herr Mangold was a pupil of Hummel, the pupil 
of Mozart, and about fifty years since he established himself in London, 
where he became a popular pianist, and also acquired a large teaching 
connection among the aristocracy. Among his pupils was the Princess 
Mary Duchess of Teck. Herr Mangold was the composer of many 
pianoforte pieces and songs, and was the author of a clever Manual of 
Harmony. He was one of the leading professors at the Guildhall School 
of Music, and conducted his classes there until within a few weeks of his 
death.—Daily News. 

A performance commemorative of the Don Giovanni Centenary was 
given by the Mapleson Opera Company at Cork, on Nov. 1. Madame 
Minnie Hauk’s impersonation of Zerlina was spirited; Mdlle. Rolla’s 
Elvira and Signor del Puente’s Don Giovanni were very good. Signor 
Arditi conducted with his usual skill, Bizet’s Zez/a, with Madame Hauk 
in the title part, will probably be produced at Liverpool next week. A fort- 
night’s season in London is also on the cards, 

Josef Hofmann gave his second recital at Glasgow, before a large and 
appreciative audience, 

The funeral cortege of Sir George Macfarren will leave Hamilton 
Terrace at 12 on Saturday, and proceed to the interment in Hampstead 
Cemetery. Afterwards the funeral party will go to Westminster Abbey 
where portions of the burial service will be read. It is expected that the 
anthem of the deceased composer ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd” will be 
sung, and that the Dean will deliver a short address, 


PROVINCIAL, 


BRADFORD,—The concert season was begun here on Friday last with 
a fine performance of 7he Golden Legend. Mr. Hallé conducted, the 
executants being his. Manchester band, the Bradford Festival Choral 
Society, Madame Albani, Miss Winant, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills. The chorus had been well trained by Dr. Bridge (Chester), ard 
the improvement in their ersemble was marked. The principals were in 
fine “form,” and the performance altogether must be classed as one of 
the best that has been heard. The work is steadily growing in favour ; 
those who are already familiar with .it finding yet more to admire with 
repeated hearing, and the first impression of the audience being also 
favourable. Madame Albani made a greater sensation with Weber’s 
“ Piano, piano,” than was caused by any other item in the concert, which 
included an interesting sacred dialogue for alto solo, chorus, and organ, 
by Becker. The concert was the first of seven to be given 6 the Sub- 
scription Concert Committee, a flourishing institution, with a handsome 
surplus at disposal, and a strong list of guarantors. The Festival Choral 
Society has an historical part-song concert in preparation. Mr. W. B. 
Sewell is about to commence a series of orchestral concerts, with his 
local band, at which Mr. Villiers Stanford and Mr. Mackenzie are 
expected to assist; and the latter entrepreneur also promises a repe- 
tition of Berlioz’s Messe des Morts—The purely amateur societies of the 
town are not prospering. The leading one, Manningham Vocal Union, 
has fallen through. A new and novel association has been formed by 
Mr. S. Midgley in the form of a ladies’ choir, which promises success.— 
On Wednesday evening Mr. Misdale gave a miscellaneous concert, with 
two pianoforte and string quartets, and instrumental solos. 


CHELTENHAM.—On the 25th and 26th October a musical festival was 
held here for the first time ; the idea originating with Mr. J. A, Mathews, 
who for several years has successfully conducted the local Choral and 
Orchestral Society. On the whole, Mr. Mathews is to be congratulated 
on the success of this his first venture on so large a scale. The chief fault 
to be found with all the performances was the self-asserting tendency of 
the band, which at times nullified all efforts of soloists and chorus. This 
blemish wiil, however, no doubt disappear on any future similar occasion. 
The chief works chosen were such as are well known to metropolitan and 
provincial art-circles, viz. the Eiijah and The Golden Legend, the former 
of which was given on the afternoon of the 26th October, and the latter 
at the opening concert of the meeting, viz. on the evening of the 25th. 
Novelties were also not lacking, which, although not works of the first 
magnitude, yet, as the efforts of musicians who have all, more or less, 
made their mark in the world of music, were deserving of a place in a 
festival scheme. These novelties were Sir Herbert Oakley’s “ Jubilee 
Lyric ;” a pastoral, 7he Early Dawn, by Charles H. Lioyd, a writer 
already highly favourably known as the author, afer alza, of the cantata, 
Hero and Leander ; a new part-song, “If doughty deeds,” from the pen 


| Wilhelm was 








of C. Lee Williams, the well-known organist of Gloucester Cathedral ; 
and a four part-song, “ Radiant Sister ofthe Morn” (from Shelley’s “ The 
Invitation”), by Miss Ellicott, the talented daughter of the Bishop of 
Gloucester. With the exception of “The Jubilee Lyric,” all the other 
compositions had been expressly composed for the festival. Without 
dwelling at any length on them it may be stated that Sir Herbert Oakley’s 
setting of the Earl of Rosslyn’s lines possesses a great deal more vitality 
than is usually the case in the ordinary piece doccasion. Mr. Lloyd’s 
Pastoral is sure to please all by reason of its scholarly and effective 
writing, whilst the two other part-songs fully sustain the reputations of 
their respective writers. The artists engaged were Mesdames Nordica, 
Hutchinson, Miss Hope Glenn, Miss Jones, Miss Thomas, Mr. Holberry 
Haggard, Mr.“Barton McGuckin, ‘Mr. Robert Griceyand’ Mr. Watkin 


Mills, who one and all did well, especially Madame Nordica, who again - 


achieved a decided success as Elsie in 7he Golden Legend. Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, who made his last appearance here prior to sailing. for 
America. was also highly successful in Zfjah. As before stated, Mr. 
Mathews, who conducted most of the performances, is to be congratulated 
on the uniform success of this the first Cheltenham Festival. It should be 
stated that both band and chorus were in the main drawn from Chelten- 
ham and its immediate neighbourhood. 


LEEDS,—The performances of the Carl Rosa Opera Company at the 
Grand Theatre have been most enjoyable, On Thursday a fine perform- 
ance of Masaniello was given ; not only was the musical part of a high 
order, but the scenic effects were remarkably good. Signor Runcio gave 
a powerful characterisation of the revolutionary fisherman. The important 
part of the dumb girl was taken by Miss Martha Mayall, who effectively 
expressed by her actions the pent-up feelings of a deserted heart. Mr. 
Charles Mannets as Pietro gave a spirited representation of his part ; his 
enunciation is very clear, and his acting excellent. The duet in the second 
act, sung with Signor Kuncio, was extremely well performed. Miss F. 
Moody as Elvira looked the picture of a charming bride when she made 
her appearance in the first act. She sang the recit. and air, ‘‘ He who 
long had my heart,” so well, that one could only wish that the composer 
had not sacrificed dramatic expression to vocal display, and the singer 
pure and sustained tones for the questionable vibrato. It may seem hyper- 
critical to say so much ; but the lady is young, and one fears she will, by 
force of habit, drift into this style, which, in her case, might be likened to 
a horrid excrescence on the stem of an otherwise fair branch. The per- 
formance of hone on Friday evening was mot so perfect. The part of 

ut roughly sung. Madame Georgina Burns’s fortture 
were somewhat strained ; but Miss F. Moody as Mignon won golden 
opinions, and received much applause. Carmen was performed again on 
Saturday morning, and Zhe Bohemian Giri in the evening. The operas 
performed during the second week were Trovatore, Maritana, ( armen, 
Bohemian Girl, Nordisa, Galatea, Masaniello. \n // Trovatore brilliant 
successes were made by Madame Marie Roze, Signor Runcio, and Mr. 
Leslie Crotty. In Maritana Mr. Valentine Smith played a conspicuous 
part , he has a fine voice of pure tenor quality. and depicted the rollick- 
ing nature of the impecunious hero admirably. o Mr. Goosens, 
the conductor, much of the success is due. The orchestra have scored 
many successful points, and the chorus is remarkably good in tone and 
acting—indeed, we have not heard a better operatic chorus. The thanks 
of the Leeds musical public are due to Mr. Carl Rosa for his excellent 
representations e 


NEWCASTLE.—The Jubilee Exhibition at Newcastle has now closed, 
and Messrs. Hirschmann & Co, of Pilgriny Street, Newcastle, send us a 
record of the 148 free concerts given by them during its six months’ 
duration. The success of the daily concerts was such as to prove that 
Newcastle is one of our most musieal-cities. A large number of ladies 
and gentlemen assisted Messrs. Hirschmann in their excellent project by 
volunteering their services, and two foreign firms placed grand pianofortes 
at their disposal. The list of works shows a good variety of solo and con- 
certed instrumental music, and a fair selection of songs. The works of 
the great classical masters, with the more modern Rheinberger, Dvorak, 
Gade, and with Prout and Macfarren to represent our country, make up a 
long list of chamber music pieces ; and the pianoforte soli are no less:impor- 
tantly representative of the best composers, Newcastle has therefore 
reason to be grateful to Messrs. Hirschmann for the excellent musical fare 
which they provided, and to Mr. John: Pattinson, the chairman of the 
music committee, for his help and encouragement. 


NOTTINGHAM, Oct. 31.—At the second of Mr. Haynes’s concerts, 
Signor Bottesini played several soli on the double-bass, and co-operated 
with Signor Simonetti in his own duo concertante for violin and bass. 
The great artist roused much enthusiasm by his command of tone, 
exquisite phrasing, and technical skill on the unwieldly instrument. 
Madame Frickenbaus was the pianist, and the vocal element was con- 
tributed by Madame Rosina Isidor, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Charles 
Chilley, and Signor Foli. The concert was well attended, and the audience 
was thoroughly pleased with the pe Master Josef Hofmann 
will give his last recital in this town on November Jo. 


[For ‘‘ Foreign Notes” see page 882. ] 
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A LUXURY 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. A LUXUR Y 
BARBER & COMPANY’S 
FRENCH COFFEE. 
As used in Paris. 
VES LUXU RY In its Highest Perfection. i ae w 
TENPENCE PER POUND. 
(“See that you have none other” ) ; 
2lb. (sample) in tins sent free per L U Y 
A LUXU RY Parcels Post for 2s. 4d., A 
Or 8 lb. for 5s. 6d. 
Postal Orders from ls. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
May now be had from all Post Offices. 
This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘‘ Roasted on the French Principle,” and mixed with the finest Bruges Chicory. 


2lb. Sample Tins sent per Parcels Post to any Post Town in the United Kingdom for 2s. 4d.; 
5 lb. in Tins for 5s.6d.; 8b. in Tins for 8s. rod. 


ONFA CONGO 


0 N F A NEVER Sold in England before at the price. 0 N i A 
0 N F A The Pick of the Season's Growth. 0 N p A 


| BARBER & CO’’S 


ON F A RICH SIRUPY 0 N FA 
ONFA | Onfa Congo. ONFA 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE PER POUND. 


A TEA abounding in Strength and High Quality. Never Sold before in England at the Price. 


COMPARE 


It with that sold by others at Two Shillings. 


64 ‘Ibs. sent by Parcels Post for 10s..9d. to any Post Town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands. 
44 lbs. for 7s. 6d.; 2$lbs. Samples for 4s. 3d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 
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274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 102, Westbourne Grove, W 
61, Bishopsgate Street, City. 42, Great Titchfield Street, W. 
11, Boro’ High Street, S.E. miso King’s Cross, N. 


} BRIGHTON, HASTINGS, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, PRESTON, AND BIRMINGHAM. 


ostal Orders, from Is. 6d. to 10s. 6d., may now be had for One Penny from all. Post Offices, 
, Cheques te be pn “London and Westminster.” 
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FOREIGN. 


Paris, Nov. 1.—M. Charpentier’s Didom, the composition which 
obtained the Prix de Rome, was performed at the annual meeting at the 
Institut—The Don Giovanni festival being now disposed of, prepara- 
tions are goiny on for the festival of Faust. The part of Marguerite will 
be entrusted to Madame Lureau-Escalais, that of Faust to M. Jean, and 
Mephistopheles to M. Edouard de Reszke. ‘ Our readers will have a recol- 
lection of the fine interpretation of these two parts by the brothers de 
Reszke during the Italian opera season at Drury Lane in the summer.— 
An exhibition of apparatus, etc., in connection with precautions against 
fires in theatres, is to be opened at the “ Ville de Paris” on the 25th, and 
is to last to the end of the year. Experiments will be made illustrating 
accidents and means of escape.—On Saturday M. Lamoureux gave his 
first concert at the Cirque des..Champs-Elysées. The attendance was 
large. The programme included Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, excerpts 
from Berlioz’s Harold and Wagner's 7risfan, Bizet’s overture “ Patrie !” 
Lalo’s Rhapsodie Norwégienne, and Massenét’s “Le dernier Sommeil.”— 
M. Colonne’s concert at the Chatelet brought forward Grieg’s “ Spring,” 
for string orchestra, Bizet’s suite “ L’Arlésienne,” Saint-Saéns’s “ Danse 
Macabre,” Beethoven’s symphony in F, and Gluck’s overture to Phédre. 

Godard’s Jocelyn will shortly be produced at the Brussels Théatre de 
la Monnaie, with MM. Engel, Seguin, and Mesdames Martini, Van 
Besten and Storell in the chief parts—The directors of the opera are 
seeking for a tenor to fill the part of Siegfried.—The first of the eleven 
“concerts d’hiver,” organised by M..Franz Servais, will be given on 
November 27, at the Eden Theatre-—M. Dupont will, as usual, give four 
popular concerts at the La Monnaie. 

MuNICH.—The first performance, on October 19, of Zéllner’s Faust 
aroused great interest, and was fairly successful ; but it may be doubted 
whether the work will ever become popular. Goethe’s words in this great 
drama do not easily lend themselves to musical treatment, especially in 
the monologues of Faugt and certain long-winded dialogues. The intro- 
duction—or Prologue in Heaven—has found objectors, and the ecclesias- 
tical authorities have protested against its continued performance. But 
this scene gave evident pleasure to the audience on the night of its:first 
production, and the first and third acts were received with no less favour ; 
the last act, however, made the greatest impression. Zéllner shows in 
this important work, besides considerable dramatic talent, much original 
musical invention. Some lyrical numbers are very fine, especially 
Mephistopheles’s Serenade in the fourth act, and the “Garden Scene.” 
The music for Mephistopheles is sufficiently diabolical, but. the human 
characters give more scope to a‘musician’s genius, and the part of, Faust 
contains somé of Herr Zéllner’s hest work in this his first music-drama, 
which not unnaturally is somewhat unequally written.. Some of the 
musical ideas, good in themselves, might have been better expressed than 
they have been in the somewhat careless instrumentation of Faust. 
All the performers, however acquitted themselves with honour. Herr 
Gura (Faust) was magnificent ; Fraulein Dressler’s Gretchen, Herr Siehr’s 
Mephisto, and the rest of the parts were very satisfactorily played and 
sung, Herr Levi conducting.—Herr Gura gave a Lieder-Abend on the 
22nd ult., sifging Schumann's Liederkreis, Schubert’s “Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus ” and “ Prometheus,” and Briickler’s “ Lieder Jung Werner's,” 
the first efforts of a young composer. 


It is said that Herr Fritz Plank, of Carlsruhe, will sing the part of 
Hans Sachs in the performances of Die Meistersinger, at Bayreuth, alter- 
nating with Herr August Knapp, of Mannheim. Herr Wilhelm Bopp, of 
Carlsruhe, is to be chorus-master. 

_ Herr-Thayer, who lately celebrated his seventieth birthday, has re-/ 
signed his post as Consul at Triest, and will henceforth devote. himself 
to completing the fourth and last yolume of his biography of Beethoven. 

The Heckmann Quartet gave a concert at the Hétel.de Saxe, Dresden, 
recently. The perfect technique and tone of this wonderful quartet so 
justly celebrated for their ensemble-playing, was fully appreciated by the 
Dresden audience In Stanford’s piano quintet, the difficult pianoforte part 
was sustained by Miss Amy Hare with admirable power and expression. 
This lady has by her excellent playing in concerted music earned for 
herself a fair share of the honours paid to the party in the. course of 
their tour. 

The discovery has been made of a concerto by Mozart, in three move- 
ments, written for oboe, clarinet, horn, and , with orchestral 
accompaniment, It was performed by the Dresden Tonkiinstler-Verein 
at one of their practices. The concerto has been published by Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 

At a recent Leipsic Gewandhaus concert, Frau Moran-Olden sang a 
MS. scena, written in. 1793, by Cherubini. ' The work is composed in a 
dignified and earnest style, but is not remarkable for melodious beauty. 

LEIPsIc. —-At the concert given on October 22 (the master’s birthday), 
by the Liszt Society, the following works were performed: Leonore, the 
concert pathétique for two pianos, the Paganini Studies, the Liebestraume 
(for harp), and some Lieder. 

Ogarew’s Lanzo was’ produced at the Ltibeck Theatre on October.20, 
and made a good impression. The music shows skill and gift of melody; 








the text is less satisfactory. Ogarew is a member of the Russian bureau- 
cracy, and has a government post at Schwerin. 


Langer’s Murillo will shortly be produced at Mannheim. The libretto 
which treats of an incident in the life of the painter, is by Elise Henle. 


BERLIN.—The first Philharmonic Society’s concert, conducted by Von 
Biilow was an artistic treat of the highest order. So enraptured were the 
audience by the rendering of Haydn’s Symphony in D minor, No. 12, that 
they demanded, and were accorded, a repetition of the final movement. 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” and Beethoven’s “ Eroica” Symphonies were also in- 
cluded in the programme.— Mr. Carl Feiniger and his wife gave a successful 
concert (violin and vocal) at the Hétel de Rome ; and another American, 
Mr. Michael Banner, delighted his hearers by his effective playing of 
Bruch’s: Concerto, in a concert given by Fraulein Herms—a promising 
young corcertsinger-—at the Singakademie.—At Miss Nikita’s second 


concert, largely attended, she confirmed the good impression she had — 


already made. 

The new opera by Signor Gomes, Sa/vator Rosa, realised a complete 
success at Naples, on Oct. 27. 

La Gazsetta Musicale authoritatively denies the statement in various 
newspapers that Messrs. Ricordi’s consent to the performance of Verdi's 
Otello, at the Imperial Opera, at Vienna, was conditional on the per 
formance there of the same master’s Don Carlos. We gladly give pub- 
licity to this denial. 

Bartholdy’s Lore/ey was produced at the Copenhagen Theatre and 
favourably received. The text and music are from the same hand. 

Libani’s Sardanapolo, which had been first performed at Rome, while 
the composer was dying, was given at Turin, on Oct. 20, entirely revised 
by Luigi Mancinelli, according to the composer's last wish. 


It is stated by the Italian papers that-Signor ‘Tamagno is to receive 
for a four months’ engagement at Buenos Ayres, £30,000. 


_. JeRSEY.—The other evening, at the Oddfellow’s Hali, Mr. William 
Nicholl, a well-known Lendon tenor, gave his first annual concert in the 
island. He was assisted by Miss Eva Harrison and Professor E. Savary 
d’Odiardi, and the programme which these three artists presented was a 
well selected one. The singing of Mr. Nicholl was greatly admired. He 
possesses a fine voice of extended compass, which was heard to excellent 
effect in “The Garland,” Mendelssohn; “ Serenade,” Schubert ; “The 
Bloom is on the Rye,” Bishop ; Dibdin’s ever-welcome “Tom Bowling” ; 
Balfe’s “ Good night, beloved,” “The Lover’s Curfew,” Savary d’Odiardi ; 
and “ Ti Rapirei,” Tosti; and during the concert he was the recipient of 
no less than four encores, two of which he responded to by singing another 
song in each case. Miss Eva Harrison, who was in good voice, gave 
“ Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer” and “ Coming through the Rye,” which 
were re-demanded. Professor E. Savary d’Odiardi played several of his own 
compositions, the effect of each being striking. Those most liked seemed 
to be “ Separation,” “Sleepless Baby,” and “ The Trappist’s Dream.” 
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FURNISH 


THROUGHOUT &*°» 


OETZMANN & CO, 


67, 69, 71, 78, 75, 77, and 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD (Near Tottenham’ Court Road). 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c. 


Orders per Post receive prompt and faithful attention. 
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TAPESTRY CURTAINS, 


Tue IMPERIAL 








EBONIZED CABINET, 


Four bevelled silvered plates at back, 


THe BURMESE, 
7s. 6d. per pair, 88s. 6d. per pair, 4 feet wide. 
n all coléuts. in alf shaded. BEDROOM FURNISHED COMPLETE FOR FIVE GUINBAS. 15s. 


Consisting of Chest of Drawers. Toilet Table, Washstand with marble top and tiled back, Toilet Glass, Towel Airer, in plain art colours or in imitation of various woods, Strong Iron 


French Bedstead, Palliasse, Top Mattress, Bolster, Pillow, ‘loilet Set, Water Bottle and Tumbler, Fender, Fire Irons, Carpet (9 ft. by 6 ft.), and Rug, Five Guineas Complete. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 





THORNHILL'S 
NEW “GLOVE” BOTTLE. 





THORNHILL’S 
TOILET CASES. 
For Ladies and Gentlemen 





LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS AT 
VARIOUS PRICES. 


THORNHILL’S ARTISTIC FANS. 
A LARGE and VARIED STOCK of the BEST QUALITY. 
“G. ___ THORNHILL’ 
TOILET BOTTLES, 


BOXES, BRUSHES, &c. 
See General Catalogue. 





Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


THORNHILL’S 
OPERA GLASSES. 











IN GREAT VARIETY. 


THORNHILL’S 
Guaranteed Razors Singly or in Sets 








W. THORNHILL & CO, «hotsn SPEEy. 144. 


ESTABLISHED 
1734. 


NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100. 

_ The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of ¢ , the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale.ef Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. é 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full Sy Ang free, on 
application. _FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OF a ee A HOUSE FOR ‘TWO GUINEAS 
, with immediate possessi d no R . Appl 
the Office of the Shanssen Soauane Soctisy, m9, Suctianette Buildicgs, 
Chancery Lane. 
OW TO .PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
the Br 


Building or Gardening . Apply at the Office of RKBECK FREE. 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as have vais 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on upplication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS. 


“I only perform an act of jiiielee 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured 
to play before the public. Remain 
convinced that I shall at all times and 

everywhere give preference to your 
Pianos over all others, and accept the 
assurance of my unbounded esteem. 











Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PA _— 








Hocherberg Piano Depot, 
, REGENT STREET, W... 
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